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TWO NEW BOOKS BY 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The Great Hindu Poet Now in This Country 
The Hungry Stones Fruit Gathering 


~ a Se ee P ae . 

And Other we taal Perhaps of all of l'agore’s poetry the most 

Some of the more notable of Tagore’s short popular volume is Gitanjali. It was on this 

stories are here presented in translations by the 

author. Now, for the first time, readers already one TI ; degra 

familiar with Tagore’s poetry are given the op- siterature. rese facts lend special interest 

portunity of acquainting themselves with a new | © the announcement of this book, which is a 

Tagore. None of the material in this volume | sequel to that collection of religious “Song Of- 
has ever appeared before in English. | ferings.” 





1 
' 


work that he was awarded the Nobel Prize in 


These two new volumes and Tagore’s previously published works are now issued in 


THE BOLPUR EDITION 


a beautiful edition, celebrating Tagore’s visit to America this season. There are ten volumes. 
cach having the title pages and end papers in colors and a photogravure frontispiece 


Each volume in the Bolpur Edition, $1.50. Limp leather, $2.00. 


Send for an illustrated booklet giving a sketch of Tagore’s 
interesting life and a complete list of his writings 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, - ‘NEW Y ORK IK 
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4 Park Street 
Boston 


Important Biography from. the List of 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


16 E. 40th Street 
New York 








THE LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL 


By Former SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


Vol. I. Frontiersman, Soldier, and Lawmaker 


Vol. Il. Politician, Diplomat and Statesman 


The definitive biography of a great American statesman whose influence was one of the decisive 
factors in shaping the form of our government. The two volumes now ready cover the most inter- 
esting and least known period of his life and illuminate the history of the United States during a 
crucial phase of its development. 


RECENT BOOKS 


The Life of 
William McKinley 


By CHARLES S. OLCOTT 
“A noble record unfolded with ad- 
mirable fairness and clearness.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Illustrated. 2 vols. $5.00 net. 


Abraham Lincoln 
The Lawyer-Statesman 
By JOHN T. RICHARDS 
“Of the many books devoted to 
the life and works of Abraham Lin- 
coln none makes a larger claim upon 
the world’s attention than this.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 
of 300 copies, 


Uncut edition 
$3.50 net. 


The Life and Letters 


of John Hay 


By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 
To the latest edition of this al- 
ready classic biography is appended 
a notable document by Col. Roose- 
velt setting forth for the first time 
in his own words the full story of 
the famous Venezuelan episode of 
1902. 
Illustrated, 


2 vols. $5.00 net. 


2 vols. With colored frontispieces and other illustrations. $8.00 net. 











most 


tive man. 





influential 


LETTERS OF 
RICHARD 
WATSON 

GILDER 


Edited by Rosamond Gilder 


These highly personal letters set forth 
the full current of the life of one of the 


Americans of his time. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Gilder’s myriad ac- 
tivities as poet, editor, and publicist, he 
found time, nevertheless, to write freely 
and intimately to his large circle of friends. 


Miss Gilder has done her work with 
great skill, and the result is a living por- 
trait of an uncommonly vital and attrac- 


Fully illustrated. $3.50 net. 














NEW VOLUMES 


General Botha 
The Career and the Man 
By HAROLD SPENDER 

“A fascinating ‘human document,’ 
well and carefully done.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Will take its place among the 
most interesting biographies of the 
day.”—Springfield Republican. 

$2.00 net. 


The Penny Piper 


of Saranac 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 
“One doesn’t have to be a Steven- 
son devotee to enjoy this sketch 
a it sparkles with human in- 
terest all the way through.”— 
Springfield Republican. 
Illustrated. 75 cents net. 


Henry D. Thoreau 
By MARK VAN DOREN 

“An excellent little volume .. . 
valuable for its impartiality, its 
reconciliation of apparent contradic- 
tions in the view taken by his con- 
temporaries, of a unique character 
in American literature.” — New 
York Times. 

$1.25 net. 








Charles Francis Adams 
An Autobiography 


“Likely to provide quotations for years to come. He 
expresses his opinions with the ruthless bluntness and 
the epigrammatic vigor that are characteristic of the 


Adamses.”—New York Sun. 


“A sensitive and modest spirit. 


Photogravure frontispiece. 


The book is not at all 
‘literary,’ but it is full of literature, if literature is a criti- 
cism of life, including one’s own life.” —Boston Transcript. 


$3.00 net. 





The Life of Lord Strathcona 


And Mount Royal 
By BECKLES ,WILLSON 


“There is an epic sweep in this biography of Canada’s 
great financier and politician that gives it value beyond 
the ordinary.” —Chicago Evening Post. 

“Beckles Willson has given an exhaustive account of 
the activities by which his distinguished countryman be- 
came a builder of Canada and of the empire. 
figure is disclosed.” —Springfield Republican. 

Illustrated. 2 vols. 


A great 


$6.50 net. 











Send for FI EE Illustrated Holiday Bulletin. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 
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The International Modern 
Language Series 
s widely known. Below are listed two of ¢ 


Spanish Texts 


recently issued in the new binding 


Ga y Zdrate’s Guzman el Bu no, 
v. Eel., with vocabulary : 

M oratin’s El Si de as Nifias 
th vocabulary ..... 50 cents 


In our booklet on this series are interes ng 
ortraits and sketches of authors, and a 

listing of the International M 
Language Series. A postal will secure 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 














Just Published 


ROBBINS’ NEW SOLID 
GEOMETRY 


By EDWARD RUTLEDGE ROBBINS. 


Some of the Strong Points of This Book: 


1. Each exercise can be solved and dem- 
onstrated independently without the 
of any other exercises. 

2. The diagrams are unusually excellent 

3. The shaded cuts are strikingly origi- 
nal and superior. They will help the most 
unimaginative student to visualize the 
figures, and to form clear and definite 
conceptions. 

4. The interesting prismatoid formula is 
clearly established and applied. 

5. The propositions from plane geometry 
that are used in the demonstration of 
solid geometry are summarized in the be- 
sttuatie of the book. 


use 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 











The 
Boswell, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 


Selections with notes by MAX J. 


HERZBERG, 
the Department of English, Central High School, 
Newark, N. J 


Portraits and maps. 


Head of 


selections include the most significant parte of 
together with a collection of sayings and anec- 
dotes of Johnson. 


| Cloth rrriti+280 pages. 40 cente. 


; | D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 








Teachers’ Agencies 





Roston, 24 Park Street. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala.,SOO0TitleBld, Berkeley,2161 Shattuck Av. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bid. los 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Evexett 0. Fisk & Oo., Proprietors. 


Denver, 317 Masonic Bid. 
Portland, 514 Journal Bid. 


Angeles, 533Cit. Bk. Bid. 


Send to any address above for agency manual. 


PPL PLP 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
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Rare Books, Autographs, Miaru- 
scripts, Prints, Engravings, ct: 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
PART VI OF THE 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


DE REUTER LIBRARY 


CONTAINING THE MOST COMPLETE 
COLLECTION OF MODERN 
WORKS ON 


MATHEMATICS 


EVER OFFERED BY A BOOKSELLER 
TOGETHER WITH 
Books on Astronomy, Physics, Etc. 


Post-free on application, from 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
ENGLAND 


N.B.—The former parta may aleo 
I. Art and Archaeology; Il. History; 


be had 
It. Pht 





losophy, Orientalia and Classical Literature; IV 
European Literature and Philology, Natural His 
tory and Anthropology. Vv. Anatomy, Medicine, 
law and Theology. 

onaeneninel 








SLAVERY 
AMERICAN ARMY 


Over 25,000 Pamphlets 


IN STOCK 
ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
CIVIL WAR 
CANALS 


HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
Send for Lists 


A. S. CLARK, PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 





ATURAL HISTORY, AMERICANA, OLD 
MEDICAL, QUAKERIANA, PRINTS, 


AUTOGRAPHS. Send 4c. stamps for Cata- 
log—naming specialty. 
FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP 
920 Walnut Street, 


(S. N. Rhoads) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 


PURCHASED for people who are too busy 
to form libraries. 
DOWNING, 


Address 
Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 





Books, 
HERBERT E. GORFIN 
WALERAND ROAD, 


Second-hand—Catalogues, post free. 
(late Charing Cross Road), 
LEWISHAM, LONDON, &.B. 





BACK NUMBERS 
at ABRAHAMS BOOK 


OF MAGAZINES TO BE HAD 
STORE, 145 4th Avenue, 





Catalogues Free 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderiand Kd, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 






































Edited by M. A. DEeWOLFE HOWE ~ yy ~~ hw "5 ms nollie 
12mo. Cloth. 272 pages. $1.00 
First-hand information concerning the ong oe , 
| present war is preserved in these extracts AUCTIO SET Manual, iatest rules, BINDER FOR THE NATION 
from diaries, journals, and letters. The ) a save ant etiqnetn, To receive the current number in a 
collection covers work in the trenches, BRIDGE CLUB it TE ae} oa O. convenient (temporary) form. Substan- 
in Serbia, with the ambulance corps, hos- Walker Bidg., Boston. Parcels post. Agents wanted. tially made, bound in cloth, with THE 
pital units, the distributing service, the NATION stamped on the side in gold 
Foreign Legion, and the aviation corps. Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
. BIG BOOK CATAI FREE and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Books of General and 8 OG FR receipt of 75 cents. Address The Nation, 
29 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
) | 902 Winston Building Philadelphia 
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You have only limited leisure for reading. Because of this it annoys you when by chance 
you waste time on a second-rate novel. And yet how are you to choose from the vast output of 
the publishers, the fiction that is really worth while? 


To answer that question as far as this firm is concerned we are writing to you directly. 
We have produced this year among others six novels that stand out so definitely that no one 
who desires to keep abreast of recent literature can afford to overlook them. 


EL SUPREMO (Edward Lucas White, net $1.90) is in our opinion the greatest his- 
torical romance that has ever been produced in the Western Hemisphere. We whose 
business compels us to consider books from a commercial standpoint, may be inclined to be 
a trifle unemotional concerning them, but this splendid book roused us to almost uncriti- 
cal enthusiasm when it first made its appearance in manuscript. And now as we print it 
we feel all the more convinced that we have made a literary find of the first importance. 


THE TAMING OF CALINGA (C. L. Carlsen, net $1.35) is also -written by a new 
author and in an entirely new field. Besides this one we have in manuscript several more 
of Mr. Carlsen’s stories of the Philippines, and feel justified in saying that there has 
arisen in this country a novelist who has only one rival in the world in writing vivid tales 
of the steaming tropics. 


In JULIUS LeVALLON (net $1.50) Algernon Blackwood has written a strange and 
spiritual story turning on the old, old belief in reincarnation. It certainly possesses an 
odd fascination, and we are inclined to place it as the best psychic romance this author has 
produced, and one of the strongest ever written in English. 








Samuel Butler’s THE WAY OF ALL FLESH (net $1.50) is the book that Bernard 
Shaw praised so highly, and that Arnold Bennett called “One of the greatest novels of 
the world.” It is difficult to say anything after that except to suggest that a book that 
will draw praise from both the “New Republic” and the “Christian Chronicle” is worth 
reading. 













When W. E. Hudson wrote THE PURPLE LAND (net $1.50) he produced at the same 
time a great story of adventure and a wonderful prose poem. For sheer glowing beauty 
this book has few equals in English literature. 











THE WHIRLPOOL (Victoria Morton, net $1.50) is difficult to characterize. In this 
remarkable novel the author voices a revolt with which most of us sympathize—against the 
way law-courts grind on, taking no heed of the infinite possibilities for good that may be 
found even in the most erring of humanity. The story also contains an unusual romance. 












Of course tastes differ and there are some of these books that you will like better than 
others, but on the whole we cannot help thinking that you will enjoy them and agree with us 
that they are very much worth our bringing to your attention. 











E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOP 


A Gift to Last 
a Lifetime 


You can make one gift this coming Christmas that will be remem- 
bered gratefully many Christmases hence. The passing of the years 
will not affect its enduring usefulness. 

Time and again its recipient will turn to it and its presence will 
serve as a continuing reminder of the good taste of the giver. 


/* ery 


This gift is Ash 


SECOND EDITION 


Every American will be proud to own this latest achievement of 
American scholarship. In these twenty-four volumes is more than 
the mere recital of many facts—there is opportunity and a new 
breadth of vision. 


For the business or professional man—The New International offers 
a broadened outlook on life—an all-around education that leads on 
to success. 


For women—The NewInternational is the interpreter of that larger 
world of affairs into which they are everywhere entering. 


For children—The New International comes as a delightful back- 
ground for the routine work of education. Think what it would 
have meant to you as a youngster to have had such a fascinating 
work at hand. 

The coupon below will bring you full details of the scope of The 
New International. Here is but a brief summary of some of its 
riches: 


AEDIA 


80,000 articles—(30,000 more than in any 
other encyclopaedia) treating every 
subject of human interest in compact 
manner and understandable style. 


Ilustrations—profuse and of the highest 
type, in colors and black and white, 


Maps—Compiled from the latest data, 
dependable and complete. 


War articles—treating in a gripping man- 
ner the causes and progress of the 
Great War and discussing the new 
problems that the War has brought up. 
The New International alone among 
encyclopaedias contains this material. 


American Articles—such as are to be 
found in no other excyclopaedia, cover- 
ing every phase of American life from 
ee Columbus to Columbus, 
N. M. 


Key to Pronunciation—a unique feature 
and an invaluable one, giving the au- 
thoritative pronunciation of every 
name and subject. 

Bibliography—a list of works for further 
reading on every important subject. 
Thin Paper—you will be delighted with 
the ease with which this durable paper 
can be handled. A special Library 
Edition is printed on regular book 
paper and bound in Library Buckram. 


You owe it to yourself to know more about this splendid product 


of American brains and research. 


Today—before the rush of Christmas plans begins—tear off the 
coupon. We will send you free of charge a book of specimen 


pages from The New International with color plates and duotone 
illustrations, particulars as to price, Courses of Reading and Study, 


etc., etc. 


s 
yy Name 
<7 


Occupation 


4 
SY Send me full informa- 
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RY ond Edition of the New 
~/ International Encycto- 


DODD, MEAD & CO,, Inc., Publishers 7 tittsazttc™ 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. DB. Lairprincotr ComMpany 


MONTREAL PHIL ADELPUMIA LONDON 


OPEN THAT DOOR! 


By R. STURGIS INGERSOLL. 
Net, $1.00 
\ stimulating volume with a 
“kick” upon the relation of 
books to life the part great 
books play in our goings and 
comings, in the office, in the 
street, and in the market place. 
The relation of poetry to the 
suburbanite. 
Similar in size and atyle to those popu- 
lar sellers, ‘Why Worry?’’ ‘‘Peg Along,'’ 


BETTY AT FORT 


BLIZZARD 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEA- 
WELL. Four illustrations in 
color and decorations by Ed- 
mund Frederick. Net, $1.50 
This is a straightaway army 

love story, with the scene laid at 

a post in the far Northwest. It 

is a sequel to the famous 

“Betty’s Virginia Christmas,” so 

popular a few years ago. It is 

realistic and yet as light as 

Betty’s laugh—presented in a 

delightfully dainty gift book 

style, it makes a_ charming 

Christmas present, 


FIGHT FOR FOOD 


By LEON A. CONGDON, Ad- 
vising Member of Kansas 
State Board of Health. 

Net, $1.25 

The high cost of living is 
everybody's problem. This book 
presents the reason and stimu- 
lating thoughts upon the solu- 
tion, It treats the problem from 
the producer’s, the middleman’s 
and the consumer's viewpoints. 
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A GREAT ART WORK 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
OF THE WONDER OF WORK 
Profusely illustrated. Net, $2.00. 


Mr. Pennell is notably a modern, and has found art in 
one of the greatest phases of modern achievement—the 
Wonder of Work—the building of giant ships, railway 
stations, and the modern skyscraper; giant manufactur- 
ing, marble-quarrying; oil-wells and wharves—all the great 
work which man sets his hand to do. The crisp and won- 
derful and inspiring touches of introduction to each pic- 
ture are as illuminating as the pictures themselves. 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 


By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 
Preface by DAVID BELASCO 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25 
David Belasco, in a letter to the author, says: “It con- 
tains much of great interest to the professional. It should 
also be of equal value to the novice. Your treatment of 
the subject is very unusual and of course most skilfully 
handled as the result of your long experience.” 


TRAINING FOR THE 
NEWSPAPER TRADE 


By DON C. SEITZ 
Business Manager of New York World 

Illustrated. Net, $1.25 

Joseph Pulitzer’s right-hand man was Don C. Seitz. 
This book is for the man or woman interested in or enter- 
ing the newspaper trade as editor, advertising man, printer, 
or reporter. It tells what is required, what the business 
offers and the part it plays in life. 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 
ITS SELECTION, DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


By LAURA I. BALDT, 

Teachers College, New York City. Net, $2.00 

Being the First Volime in Lippincott’s Home Manuals. Edited by 
BENJAMIN B, ANDRB®WS, ?h.D., Teachers College, N. Y. C. 

Seven colored plates. 262 illustrations in the text. 

This work deals exhaustively with the selection, design, 
and construction of women’s clothing. The difficult prob- 
lems of harmony of color and design have been fully 
treated. It is a book for the College short course, the 
high school, and the home library. 


FROM NATURE FORWARD 
By HARRIET DOAN PRENTISS. 

Limp leather binding. Net, $2.00 

The public mind is unsettled; the individual lives a day- 
to-day existence, wrestling with disease, mental troubles 
and unsatisfactory issues. This book outlines a system 
of psychological reforms that can be followed by every 
man and woman. 


NOTE TO READERS: Book descriptions are long and advertising space short, hence 
* our request that you ask your book dealer for information re- 


garding the following just published: 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND, by Prof. Kitson, is 


a clear, simple, workable manual for the student either in college or in business. Price $1.00 
net. A new edition of Clark's A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
bringing this standard work up to date. $3.00 net. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ENGLISH 
SONNETS, by William Robertson, $1.25 net, is considered by English critics to be the best 
inthology published. OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT, by J. Sydney Lewis, 


$3.00 net, contains 75 illustrations in color and half-tone. 
SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS, $10.00 net, is a or! illustrated cyclo- 
and emblems of all the Saints. MARVELS OF AVIATI 


another popular scientific volume in the Marvel Library for young people. 


will prize 
pedia of the names 


A book the collector and expert 


ON, $1.25 net, is 
KEEP WELL 


STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, by Mary F. Jones, $0.60 net, gives the information needed 
that will interest children in bringing about healthy, sanitary homes and country places. There 


are 30 illustrations. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—PUBLISHERS—PHILADELPHIA 


OF GREAT VALUE 
AND INTEREST 


JUST PUBLISHED 
WINTER JOURNEYS 


IN THE SOUTH 
By JOHN MARTIN HAM- 


MOND. Profusely illustrated. 


Net, $3.50 
A fascinating book on the 
winter resorts of the South all 
the way from the Sulphur 
Springs to Palm Beach and 5t. 
Augustine, pictured by the author 
himself with new photographs 
taken especially for the work. 


PARKS 


By GEORGE BURNAP. Off- 
cial Landscape Architect, Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, 
Washington, D. C. Profusely 
illustrated. Frontispiece in 
Color. Net, $6.00 
The only exhaustive book on 

the subject and by the foremost 

authority on the subject. Con- 
tains many new hints from the 
finest European examples of 

Park work as well as American. 


READY IN NOVEMBER 


RINGS 


By GEORGE FREDERICK 
KUNZ, Ph.D., author of “The 
Curious Lore of Precious 
Stones” and “The Magic of 
Jewels and Charms.” Profuse- 
ly illustrated in color and dou- 
bletone. Net, $6.00 
A wonderful book on finger 

rings in all ages and in all climes 

by America’s most famous gem 
expert. Everything about rings 
in one volume. 


PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
EARLY AMERICAN 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By HAROLD DONALDSON 
EBERLEIN and ABBOT 
McCLURE. Profusely illus- 
trated. Colored frontispiece. 

Net, $6.00 

A thoroughly practical book 
for collectors, artists, craftsmen, 
archaeologists, libraries, mu- 
seums and the general reader. 

The volume is the result of 

great research and a_i wide 

knowledge of the subject. 


PRACTICAL BOOK 


OF ARCHITECTURE 
By C. MATLACK PRICE. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Net, $6.00 
Not only a book for the man 
or woman who wishes to build 
a home (and for whom it is 
more helpful than any work pre- 
viously published), but a book 
which tells the general reader 
what he needs to know about 
architecture — about the build- 
ings he sees in America or 
Europe, public as well as private. 
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Summary of the News 
The two outstanding events of the penulti- 


mate week of the Presidential campaign have 
been Secretary Baker’s statement in regard 


to Mexican plotting on the American side of | 
the border and the bombshell exploded by Sen- | 


ator Lodge. The explosion, which took place 
at Brockton, Mass., on October 26, has rever- 
berated far. Senator Lodge asserted that to 
the second Lusitania note of June 9, President 
Wilson had added a postscript, after the note 
had been approved by the Cabinet, in which 
he assured the German Government that the 
strong phrases of the “strict accountability” | 
note were not to be taken too seriously and 
that the matter might be referred to arbitra- | 
tion. The matter coming to the ears of the} 
Cabinet, some of its members threatened to 
resign and the postscript was deleted, the 

deletion causing Mr. Bryan's resignation. 


Denials of the accuracy of the statement 
from Secretaries Lane and Redfield and At- | 
torney-General Gregory were met by Mr. 
Lodge on October 28 by the publication of a 
letter from Dr. Charles H. Bailey, purporting 
to give the gist of a conversation he had hod | 
with ex-Assistant Secretary of War Breckin- 
ridge on a train between San Francisco and 
Omaha, Neb., on July 15, 1916. In this con- 
versation, according to Dr. Bailey, Mr. Breck- 
inridge had given him an account of the mat- | 
ter which agreed substantially with the ver- 
sion given out by Senator Lodge. Mr. Breck- | 
inridge, on being appealed to, issued a denial 
which made up in emphasis what it lacked in 
explicitness. The matter was disposed of on 
Monday when President Wilson issued a 
statement denying the accuracy of Senator 
Lodge’s charge and explaining, what many 
had already surmised, that all the pother was 
about a suggestion of “one member of the 
Cabinet” (doubtless Mr. Bryan) that an inti- 
mation be conveyed to the German Govern- 
ment that a proposal for arbitration would 
be acceptable. The suggestion was, of course, 
rejected. 


} 4 . 
TY 


| there 


The end of the Mexican story, put about by | 
Secretary Baker, is not yet. The official state- | 
ment given out by Mr. Baker on October 26 
was that information had been obtained that | 
“enemies of the Administration’s policy to- | 
wards Mexico” had arranged for a spectacular | 
attack to be made at some point on the border 
“between now and the date of the election” | 
for the purpose of discrediting Mr. Wilson's 
policy. Certainly the statement, as Mr. Lans- 
ing took pains to explain on the following day, 
seems to have been unfortunately phrased if 
by “enemies of the Administration’s policy” 
Mr. Baker meant only Mexican enemies and 
not American citizens. That he had only 
Mexicans in mind has since been asserted with 
emphasis by Mr. Baker himself. 





| 

Se 
The matter, however, did not drop there. | 
Sunday’s papers published simultaneously a | 
statement labelled “Official” given out by the} 


Mexican News Bureau, and alleged to come 





| write, thirteen of the company are 


| October 26, after a chase of fifty minutes, 


from Luis Cabrera, chairman of the Mexi 


| mission, and a denial by Sefior Cabrera tha 
| he had given out the statement. In it he wa 
| represented as criticising the 


| from being sent to the Villistas from the 
American side of the border. Similar criticism, 
but without direct mention of the Unite 


States Government, was contained in a state- 


ment given to the press by Carranza on the 
same day. It is generally felt in Washingtor 


that a situation has been created by thes« 


statements prejudicial to the success of the 
Joint Commission, and that feeling has not 


been altogether allayed by Ambassador Desi; 
nate Arredondo’s explanation that 
alleged statement was published by the P 

Bureau without authorization and that in the 


remarks made by Cabrera to a representative 


of the Bureau there were no unpleasant refer- 


ences to the American Government 


Recent activities of German submarines af- 


ford grounds for fear that this question may 
up again to plague the 
A serious situation may be 


Government 
the 


come 


created by 


sinking of two British ships, the Marina and 
| the Rowanmore, by a German submarine off 
The former, a vessel that had 
not 
apparently under contract to the British Gov- 
ernment, was sunk on the afternoon of Octo- 


the Irish coast. 


been used for carrying horses but was 


28. According to information 


ner 


as “provisional” by American Consul Frost at 


the Marina was sunk 
without warning. In the 

were forty-nine Americans, 
whom may have lost their lives, since, as we 
still 
ing. From Mr. Frost also has been 
a report of the sinking of the 


(Jueenstown, by 


fire crew of 


some 
miss- 


towanmore 
at 
the end of which the captain signalled 
surrender. In the crew were Ameri- 
cans including five Filipinos. of these 
have made affidavit that the submarine con- 
tinued shelling the ship after she had 
rendered and also shelled the boats after they 
had got clear. 
Norwegian ships for destruction, to which we 
called attention last week, has been continued, 
at least a score of Norwegian vessels having 
been sent to the bottom since we wrote then. 
Indignation in Norway is intense. 


seven 
Some 


sur- 








On the western front the centre of interest 
shifted last week from the Somme to Verdun. 
There a French offensive, launched on Octo- 
ber 24, broke the German line along a four- 
mile front to a depth of two miles. Thiaumont, 
Haudromont Quarries, Caillette Wood, and 
Fort Douaumont—all places made famous in 
the long German siege—were regained at a 
single stroke, the French winning back in a 
day virtually all the positions of first import- 
ance which the Germans laboriously gained 
in two months of incessant fighting. Fort de 
Vaux remains in German hands, but towards 
this position the French have mad: 
progress since the first rush came to an end, 
and all German counter-attacks have been re- 


steady 


can contingent of the Joint International Com- 


Government for failure to prevent assistance 


Cabrera's 


described 


his 


The vindictive choosing out of 
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pulsed. More than 4,000 prisoners wer { 
tured in the offensive. On the 8 

local fighting has been recorded 

The position of the Rumanians appeared 
most desperate on Thursday of last week 
when von Mackensen's forces had pied 
Cernavoda and von Falkenhayn’'s the Vul 
can Pass. Since then the situati has tal 

turn for the bette: The bridge over ¢! 
Danube at Cernavoda was destroyed aft i 
part of the Rumanian army had retreated 
across it, and the Rumanian and Russian 
troops remaining in Dobrudja have apparently 
rallied. On the Transylvania front the Ru 
manians have fared better All along the 
border they appear to have checked the 
Teutonic invasion, and at places, notably in 
the direction of the Red Tower Pass and 

vuth of Vulcan Pass, they hav: sfull 
| taken the offensive On other fronts there 1 
, thing of importance to record 
| i 
A raid by German destroyers from Ze 
brugge on the British transport lines across 
the English Channel was attempted on the 
night of October 26. The British Admiralty’s 


|interference with neutral trade,” is understood 

















































account of the raid reports two German de- 
stroyers sunk the driven off, one 
British destroyer sunk and another grounded 


The Ger 


and rest 


and an empty transport torpedoed 


’ 


man account denies any loss in destroyers and 


asserts that in addition to two or three Brit 


sh destroyers “at least eleven outpost stean 


ers” were sunk. At any rate, the raid fai i 
in its purpose. 

The present situation in Greee ippears t 
be that the King has agreed to comply wit 
the demands of the Allies, of which the ¢ ! 


tial points presumably are non-interference 
with the military operations at Sal a, the 
suppression of the German propagat I 
the restitution of some sort of 


liberty to the country Compliance with t} 
first of these demands is to lt en an 
order transferring troops from The and 
the Epirus to the Peloponn¢sus 

Dispatches from Washington of October 28 
announced the arrival at the State Depart- 


ment of Great Britain's reply to the American 
note of July 28 protesting against the Blacklist 
The note, while not 
contention that the 


the American 


“an arbitrary 


accepting 
Blacklist is 
to suggest modifications in the administrati 
of it. 

J. P. Morgan & have announced 
that the new $300,000,000 British Government 
secured loan will be publicly offered this week. 


Company 


is announced, succeeds 


as Austrian 


Dr. von Koerber, it 


Count Karl Stuergkh Premier 


Returns the referendum compulsory 
military service in Australia 


write, but indications are that conscr 


in on 
incomplete 
ip- 
ina- 


are 
as we 
tion has been defeated by a fairly heavy 


jority 
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The Week 


The land is full of confident election proph- 
ets, but none of them is ready to give the 
last full measure of belief in his own predic- 
William Cobbett was. In 1819 he 


went on record against Peel’s Act, as follows: 





tions. 


Now ‘then I, William Cobbett, assert that 
to carry the Bill into effect is impossible; and 
I say that, if the Bill be carried into full ef- 
fect, I will give Castlereagh leave to lay me 
on a Gridiron and broil me alive, while Sid- 


mouth may stir the coals, and Canning stand 


by and laugh at my groans. 

This kind of thing would add much to the 
verisimilitude of the bald predictions of our 
election experts, and would gain them much 
more credence. Col. Harvey, for example, is 
now telling us of a coming majority of 145 
or so for Hughes in the Electoral College. 
Why not clinch the matter in the Cobbett 
style? We cannot imagine Col. Harvey 
flinching from any test of his infallibility as 
a prophet. He would doubtless agree, if prov- 
en wrong by the event, to let Mr. Roosevelt 
shoot him full of deadly adjectives, while 
George W. Perkins turned the leaves of the 
dictionary to find new ones, and Col. Watter- 


son stood by to laugh at his groans. 





A careful examination of the Outlook's 
ymposium of Mexican sentiment towards 
Mr. Wilson shows plainly why the Demo- 
cratic Nationa] Committee undertook to make 
a campaign document out of what certain 
headlines have made into an indictment of 
Wilson by Carranza, Obregon, Gonzales, and 
Aguilar. Criticism of Mr. Wilson's policy 
there is, to be sure; but does that mean Mex- 
ico’s preference for a policy such as Wilson’s 
opponents would advocate? One or two 
rhetorical passages about open hostility being 
preferable to insincere friendship are bal- 


od by statements like the following 


‘ nz Amor the finest things that 
American President has ever done was 
Wilsor refusal to tolerate the tyrant Huer- 
It was such a noble act as one would 
‘ m an emancipated and democratic 
peopl nd it was an inspiration to all Latin- 
America republics Any one of 
1 [Taft, Knox, Henry Lane Wilson] could 
prevel ithe assaseination [of Madero}, 
we e grateful to Wilson for under- 

nadir that this is a social revolution 
The Mexican people are grateful 
Vilson for understanding, as President 
raft did not, that the revolution in Mexico Is 
, ! cial movement They are 
Wilson for his intelligence and 

cour e in ref ne to recognize Huerta 
Got I cannot say whether Mexico 


can expect from the Republican candidate 


any better treatment than she has had from 


the Democratic President 





In view of these men’s gratitude for Wil- 
son’s action with regard to the two capital 
facts of recent Mexican history, recognition 
of the revolution as a social movement and 
the elimination of Huerta, how shall we ex- 
plain the charges against Wilson, ranging 
from vacillating friendship to concealed 
enmity? We can explain them only to the 
extent that we can explain the well-known 
Carranza temperament, the irritating ob- 
stinacy and pundonor which insisted on see- 
ing only the apparent infringement of Mex- 
ican rights in Wilson’s acts, and overlooked 
the essential friendship and aid embodied in 
those acts. When Americans speak of Wil- 
son’s policy, the only issue is whether Wil- 
son has sacrificed too much of our national 
interests for the sake of Mexico’s welfare, or 
whether the sacrifice was justified. When 
Carranza and Obregon speak of Wilson’s pol- 
icy, it is on the assumption that an American 
President might go to any limits of forbear- 
ance, an assumption which they know in 
their heart of hearts to be impossible. They 
insist on speaking of Pershing’s expedition 
as an invasion, though they know that the 
alternative to that was war between the two 
countries. Théy speak as the strategy of 
their position in Mexico dictates, and all this 
talk about preferring the Republican scor- 
pions to the Democratic whips should be in- 
terpreted accordingly. 





Mr. Hughes is seeking to do at the end 
of his campaign what he should not have 
lost a moment in doing at the beginning. We 
mean, of course, endeavoring to set him- 
self straight on the issue of alienism in 


American politics. His formal speech of ac- 


ceptance at the end of July was wofully lack- 
ing in this respect. What the Nation felt 
about it at the time was thus stated: 


One would have thought that it would be 
easy for Charles E. Hughes to say: “I am a 
candidate for the Presidency, and, of course, 
I want all the votes I can get. But nobody 
ought to vote for me under a misapprehen- 
sion; and if any German-American believes 
that I would not have been even more reso- 
lute than President Wilson in arraigning the 
German Government for its crimes against 
American citizens, he does not know the kind 
of American I am.” 


Mr. Hughes, after long silence, has finally 


spoken in something like that sense. Here 


are the words which he has used: 


As to any person whose allegiance to our 
flag is not single and complete, who would 
not instantly champion the rights and jnter- 
ests of our country against any country on 
earth, who wants impunity for foreign ag- 
gression, or who would have the power of this 
nation held captive to any foreign influence 
or swerved by alien machinations, let him not 
vote for me. 





Of this we can only say that it would have 
been much more satisfactory if it had come 
earlier or been more specific. Held back all 
these months, Mr. Hughes’s belated state 
ment has now the air of having been forced 
from him by the revelations about the 
O'Leary Teuto-Celt plottings. If the thing 
was to have been done at all, what was re- 
quired was a prompt and straight hitting 
from the shoulder. In this matter, Presi- 
dent Wilson showed to great advantage 
compared with Mr. Hughes. Mr. Wilson 
seized his first opportunity, and in his 
speech of acceptance said flatly: “I neither 
seek the favor nor fear the displeasure of 
that small alien element among us which 
puts loyalty to any foreign Power before 
loyalty to the United States.” That was not 
only a statement to the country, but, in ef- 
fect, a challenge to Mr. Hughes to make 
his position clear. But till last week he 
did not seek to do it. What was going on 
he knew as well as the next man. He saw 
the open alignment on his side of nondescript 
groups of men who proposed to punish Mr. 
Wilson for having upheld American rights 
against Germany. This thing was not done 
in a corner. It was all along giving dis- 
tress to many of Mr. Hughes’s supporters. 
They wondered why he did not speak out. 
He was repeatedly urged to speak out, but 
never got beyond his empty talk about 
“America first.” At last, he is much more 
explicit. Perhaps he could not now reason- 
ably be asked to go further. But the fact 
that his statement has inevitably the appear- 
ance of being dragged from him by events, 
instead of being the voluntary expression 
of his indignation at an un-American con- 
spiracy, is but one more evidence of the mis- 
fortune and mismanagement which have 
dogged his campaign. 





Much may be forgiven a candidate whose 
speeches run into the hundreds. But Mr. 
Hughes is certainly not adding to his repu- 
tation for accuracy by some of the state- 
ments he is now making. True, he is inter- 
larding his speeches with such phrases as 
“IT am told,” “I am assured,” “I am in- 
formed,” “I have it on the highest author- 
ity,” like a newspaper in fear of a libel suit. 
This gives the appearance of dodging that 
“strict accountability” which he says he 
would have applied in the case of Germany. 
It really shows that in his striving to make 
points he is grasping at anything anybody 
may tell him. There is no criticism, how- 
ever dubious its source, that he does not 
seem willing to accept, and the more the 
criticism has passed current the better he 
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seems to like it—perhaps on the theory that 
the public prefers to read what it is 
saying itself. But it does seem as if when 
it comes to a matter of figures of common 
knowledge some one ought at least to blue- 
pencil his speeches in his own interest. Thus, 
when he says, in his attack on the militia, 
that he is informed that in the Eastern Di- 
vision alone it should have produced 135,000 
men on the call for service, somebody might 
have reminded him that the total of the 
militia all over the United States was but 
121,000; that it had never been required to 
recruits to the new war strength of 1,800 men 
to a regiment prior to the call of the Presi- 
dent. 





How could the militia system on a mo- 
ment’s notice, without warning, produce 
thousands of additional men for a war 
strength just enacted into law? Of course, 
Mr. Hughes, stuffed as he has been by some 
passing informant, presumably a regular, 
does not stop to talk about the regulars or to 
say how short they are of their quota when 
he criticises the militia because its ranks 
are not up to war strength by 50,000 men. 
How many are the regulars short? They 
have not even raised the 25,000 additional 
men authorized by Congress in an emergency 
act last March, and are by just that number 
short of their authorized strength to-day. Yet 
Mr. Hughes has the audacity to say that if 
Mr. Garrison’s recommendations of 1914 had 
gone through, we should now have a regu- 
lar army sufficient to take care of the Mex- 
ican situation and should not have had to 
call upon the militia at all! Wherein does 
he find the slightest basis for this assump- 
tion, in view of the fact that there are few- 
er men in the regular army to-day, after all 
the excitement over preparedness and the 
possibility of war in Mexico, than there were 
a year ago? Yet he thinks nothing of daily 
risking his reputation for sagacity and ju- 
dicial firmness in just this way. 





In the vote on election day, the bigger 
your majority the better; but that is not at 
all the case in a straw vote. Even in the 
case of so big a straw vote as that men- 
tioned in an Ohio dispatch to the New York 
Times, the circumstance that an overwhelm- 
ing majority is shown for one candidate not 
only adds nothing to the force of the con- 
clusion it points to, but actually takes away 
the significance of the vote almost complete- 
ly. A straw vote which “gives Wilson 28,502 
and Hughes 18,237” votes in Ohio is evi- 
dently very far from being a true sample; 
and if it is so far from correct as certainly 





to require a great amount of correction, 
what reason is there for supposing that it 
does not require still more correction, and 
enough to reverse the result? If the vote 
mentioned were a true sample, Ohio would 
give Wilson on November 7 a plurality of 
225,000. But the most enthusiastic of Dem- 
ocrats will hardly expect 
third of this figure; and if so big a cut has 


The best 


more than one- 
to be made, why not a little more? 
of straw votes is none too good a reliance, 
and those that are the most emphatic in 





their showing are, as a rule, the ones that | 


are least entitled to consideration. 
are plenty of straws that really do show that 
the wind is blowing Wilsonward, but they 
can be seen and felt rather than counted. 


“Honey Fitz” has won a victory 
election, although it is a victory in which his 
opponent, Senator Lodge, shares. The names 
of the two men appeared at the very end of 
the ballot. 


of a new-fledged candidate for the United 


Should vot- 
ers be compelled to run their eyes down the 
full length of the ballot in order to find the 
noblest name on it? 


tested against the arrangement. 


candidate for the State Senate named John I. 
Fitzgerald, and it was barely possible that 
a few voters, even in Massachusetts, might 
mark one name in the belief that it was the 
other. Fitzgerald's protest has resulted in 
the transfer of his name and that of Lodge 
to the top of the fourth column. They thus 
come after the names of candidates for State 
offices, despite Fitzgerald’s insistence that 
the precedence should be the 


around. This question of the order of names 


other way 
of candidates has caused so much trouble 
—in Chicago men have stood in line all night 
so as to get the name of their candidate first 
on the ballot—that some party or other 
should spring the issue of a circular ballot. 
It would capture the candidate vote at a 
stroke. 





“Shall We Go Cotton Mad Again?” asks 
the Montgomery Advertiser in the title of a 
leading editorial. It 
Southerners are, of the effect of twenty-cent 
cotton on the imagination of planters. The 
danger of overproduction of cotton—or rath- 
er of the abandonment of the policy of dl- 
versified crops which has made such head- 
way in the past two years—is striven against 
by many influential individuals and organ- 
izations in the South. An article in The Na 
tion’s Business, a periodical issued by the 


is afraid, as many 





Besides, there was a | 


There | 


that “to guard against this danger the cot- 
ton States bankers have already planned a 
campaign to begin this month, to last ten to 
twelve weeks,” and that “the agricultural col- 
leges, the agricultural field forces, merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, and, above all, 
Southern newspapers, will bend every energy 
toward a continuance of the safe and suc- 
cessful methods of the last two years.” What- 
ever may prove to be the degree of success 
of these efforts, there is one consideration at 
least in which some comfort may be taken as 


to the whole experience. It can hardly fail 


to have been borne in upon even the thick 


| est-headed farmer that what determines the 


price of cotton is not plutocratic conspiracies 


| or unjust laws or lack of circulating medium 


before | 


but demand and supply. With cotton going 


a-begging at seven cents three years ago and, 


| soaring up to twenty now, the notion that 


| the weal or woe of the cotton-planter is de 


This was too much for the pride | 


termined by a parcel of blood-suckers in Wall 


Street will presumably not have much stand 


x : | ing for some time to come. 
States Senate, and Fitzgerald vigorously pro- | 








To New York’s roster of well-housed col 
lections another will be added when the Mu- 
seum of the American Indlan—now cramp- 
ed in East Twenty-third Street—is moved 
to the building for which ground has just 
been broken near the Hispanic Museum. The 
site is given by Archer M. Huntington, and 


the structure will be paid for with $250,000 
raised by friends of George G. Heye, the 
founder of th collection. Mr. Heye has 


been responsible for the dispatch of more 
than thirty expeditions for archwological 
and ethnological research, and the 400,000 
specimens which he has gathered from the 
two Americas are said to be worth a half- 
million. The museum has probably not been 
known to many not directly interested in the 
subject, and its situation beside the building 
of the American Geographical Society and 
that of the Hispanic Museum should attract 
to it general attendance. It 
private; the transfer of its administration 
to a board of trustees is taken as meaning 
that it will now be wholly public. The city 


was formerly 


| has reason to be grateful for a collection 


that will mean much to specialists, univer- 
sity students, and the many with a natural 
interest in the early history of American 
races. 





Approval by various European statesmen 
of the general principle of the League to 
Enforce Peace, in favor of which both Pres- 
ident Wilson and Mr. Hughes have deciared, 





410 
has been known for some time. Viscount 
Grey's recent speech is of note as showing 
the weight attached abroad to President 
Wilson's address on the subject, and as con- 
taining some statements which led the Lon- 
don Daily News to characterize it as an “in- 
viiation.” It is hopeful to find him saying 
that the League is a work “to which we 
should all look with favor and hope,” and 
that “I believe that the best work neutrals 
can do for the moment is to try to prevent 
a war like this from happening again.” It 
will encourage those who wish to see the 
plan made as practical as possible to find 
him emphatic on the point that national sen- 
timents must be thoroughly enlisted for its 
objects. The discouraging feature is the 
partisan tone of some of his remarks, as 
when he says that “the Allies must have 
guarantees for future peace,” and that Ger- 
man statements demand guarantees against 
future attack, without clear definition of 
what those guarantees may be. Peace terms 
favorable to the Allies, of a sort that leave 
hatred against France, Russia, or Italy 
rankling in territories taken from the Cen- 
tral Powers, would not constitute a peace 
which neutrals would be glad to band togeth- 


er to enforce. 





The French success on the Verdun front, 
of importance as an achievement in itself 
when measured by the number of prisoners 
taken, and for its possible effect on the sit- 
uation on the Somme, is perhaps most sig 
nificant in its demonstration of the reserve 


triking power on the side of the Allies in 


ie west It has been the custom in Ger- | 


man quarters to speak of France being bled 
white, and nearing collapse, and this in 
pite of the fact that France was supposed 
to have been bled white a year ago. That 
the blow around Verdun should have been 
delivered at the same time that the kLeav- 
lest fighting of the Somme campaign was un- 
der way, by German accounts, argues that 
French resources are not yet exhausted. 
Whether Gen, Nivelle’s advance was the re- 
sult of a surprise attack or came after the 
usual preliminary bombardment, German 
resistance has been apparently weakened 
long the line of the greatest German ef- 


fort during the first half of 1916. 


Mackensen'’s pursuit of the Russo-Ruma- 
nian forces in the Dobrudja was at a pace to 
which the only parallel is the pursult of the 
British from Mons to south of the Marne, 
when the British fell back a distance of 
about 170 miles in fourteen days, or at the 


rate of twelve miles a day, though the ac- 
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tual marching pace would be faster if time 
were taken out for the rear-guard battles. 
The Allies in the Dobrudja have fallen back 
about 75 miles in six days, or since October 
21, when the battle south of the Constanza 
railway terminated in favor of the Teutonic 
forces. Constanza was taken on the 23d. A 
day later the armies were sixteen miles 
northwest of that town. On the 26th, ac- 
cording to Petrograd dispatches, they were 
on an average of fifty miles north of Con- 
stanza. The difference between the retreat 
to the Marne and the Russo-Rumanian re- 
treat is that the former was the falling back 
of a great host, whereas the forces Macken- 
sen has pursued are probably a part only 
of the Allied forces he defeated, the remain- 
der having made their way across the Dan- 
ube by the bridge at Cernavoda, which they 
destroyed behind them. 





The battle in the Dobrudja and its after- 
math may be visualized a little more clearly 
if we translate the geographical terms. We 
may substitute the Hudson for the Danube 
and the Poughkeepsie railway bridge for the 
bridge at Cernavoda over which the rail- 
way from Constanza to Bucharest runs in 
the same direction as the Boston & Albany. 
The battle was fought about fifteen miles 
south of the railway. Of the defeated forces, 
as they fell back, part crossed the bridge, 
part continued north until they stood, trans- 
lating again, not far from Albany. Wheth- 
er Mackensen has likewise divided his 
troops, detailing part for the forcing of the 
Danube and part for the pursuit to the 





north, we have no means of knowing. But 
quicker profits lie in the latter direction. At 
the point where the armies are now, the 
Danube widens out into a great estuary 
which makes difficult crossing for a retreat- 
ing army. It so continues for sixty miles, 
and then turns sharply east in a similar 
course of confused river channels and marsh. 
A resolute pursuit promises the bagging of 
large numbers of prisoners. For the Allies 
the only way of escape, unless strongly rein- 
forced, is into the constricted corner where 
the Danube makes its great bend at Galatz. 





The dressing of a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
is nothing beside the Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister’s impudent picturing of his Empire’s 
attitude towards the Armenians. Were it 
not for the terrible tragedy in the back- 
ground, there would be something humorous 
in his account of himself and other Minis- 
ters as fast friends of the Armenians, be 
nevolent advisers against an uprising till the 





Armenians “are sure we are lost,” and re 
gretful executors of measures which he mild- 
ly groups under the term “deportation.” For 
all his impudence, Halil Bey does not make 
out a plausible justification for his Govern- 
ment. All the world knows that the “de- 
portation” included unprecedented massacre 
and outrage, but over this he glides without 
a word. Even he does not pretend that the 
alleged rebellion occurred outside a “single 
district,” and has to explain that the terri- 
bly perfect organization of the Armenians 
made “a sweeping measure at the first hint 
of an uprising” necessary. What actually 
was regarded as this “first hint,” as we know 
from American missionaries and sources 
reached by the Bryce Commission, was noth- 
ing or next to nothing. The first outrages 
began under the baseless pretence of search- 
ing for arms; under a law authorizing the 
deportation—at which Halil Bey weeps croc- 
odile tears as causing Turkey economic loss 
—occurred organized murder and torture on 
a scale unknown since the Middle Ages. The 
Turkish Minister’s defence of the atrocities 
can have no other effect than that of stir- 
ring afresh the world’s indignation. 





The threatened strike on the Canadian Pa- 
cific, averted apparently by the company’s 
grant of important concessions, is interest- 
ing for the light it throws on one defect of 
the Lemieux Industrial Disputes act. It is 
hardly true that, as one newspaper remark- 
ed, the employees “spurned” the act. The 
difficulty is of two and a half years’ stand- 
ing. In 1914 the Government, at the re- 
quest of the men, appointed a board of con- 
ciliation which, as required by the act, made 
its recommendations and was then dissolv- 
ed. The recommendations were largely un- 
favorable to the men, and after long delib- 
eration they voted to strike, this vote be- 
ing followed by renewed negotiations be- 
tween men and company. The right of an 
employer to lock out men or of men to strike 
following the report of such a board is un- 
questioned, for the Board has no power be- 
yond what it exerts on public opinion. The 
Minister of Labor never flatly asserted the 
illegality of the proposed strike. But he 
did say the question might reasonably be 
raised whether an inquiry conducted two 
years ago, when conditions were different, 
complies with the provision of the act re- 
quiring a board of conciliation before a 
strike. Clearly, the Lemieux act is in need 
of some amendment definitely stating the 
time-limit within which an investigation 
may be held to make a strike legal. 
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WITHOUT ALTERNATIVES. 





“I can think of several reasons why I 
might vote against Wilson,” said a puzzled 
Independent the other day, “but I can’t think 
of one why I should vote for Hughes.” This 
puts compactly the ertraordinary nature of 
the present Presidertial campaign. The vot- 
ers are without the alternatives usually con- 
templated in a change of party control of the 
The two-party theory is, and 
ordinarily the facts roughly correspond to 


Government. 


it, that the things you object to in one party 
There is 
seldom, to be sure, a clear-cut distinction in 


will be gone against by the other. 


the whole line of party doctrine or of party 
personnel. It has often been true since Dr. 
Johnson’s day, as it was in his, that you 
have to think of a political party as a fag- 
got, and content yourself with choosing the 
one in which there is the smallest number 
of rotten sticks. But we doubt if Americans 
who swear by no party ever before had to 
confront such a failure of the Opposition par- 
ty to offer them a refuge. This fact has been 
the great weakness of Mr. Hughes’s cam- 
paign, and it has been the more glaring as 
his speeches and the days have slipped by. 

Many have disliked Mr. Wilson’s foreign 
policy, for one reason or another. But have 
they a clearly different or more satisfac- 
tory policy offered them by his opponent? Af- 
ter a careful reading of all of Mr. Hughes’s 
vehement speeches against the President’s 
conduct of foreign affairs, we can come to 
only one conclusion: his aims would have 
been the same as Mr. Wilson’s; he would 
have reached the same goal; only he would 
have used slightly different methods. There 
is no real alternative here. Mr. Hughes re 
pudiates with emotion the intimation that 
he would have led the country into war. The 
legal and moral bases of the President’s ac- 
tion he virtually accepts as his own. He is 
compelled to do so. He admits, for instance, 
that Americans going to Mexico are subject 
to the law of Mexico. But somehow, by be- 
ing very “firm’—yet never war-like—Mr. 
Hughes would have prevented everything un- 
pleasant that has occurred under Mr. Wil- 
son’s Administration, and kept all the good 
results. At those results he would simply 
have arrived by another path. In all this, 
we submit, there is, in lawyer’s phrase, no 
true joining of issues. The unattached voter, 
troubled by Mr. Wilson, gets no real alterna- 
tive in Mr. Hughes. 

In domestic matters the same lack appears. 
Are any large body of citizens still disquiet- 
ed by the surrenders of President Wilson to 





the demands of the militarists? What re 
lief does Mr. Hughes propose? 
ever. He would outstrip all that Mr. Wil- 
son has done in that direction. 
affair of “preparedness” and building up the 
nation’s military might, his little 
would be thicker than Mr. Wilson's loins. 
Conscientious pacifists may be repelled 
Mr. Wilson, but they cannot possibly be at- 
tracted by Mr. Hughes. Or, take the other 
question, on which Mr. Wilson has disturbed 


None what- 


In the whole 


finger 


by 


so many of his former supporters—his appar- 
ent readiness to go over to some protective 
features in the tariff. 
as a huge inconsistency on his part, but if it 


We may speak of this 


influence against, there is no hope for us in 
Hughes. 
iff in the blindest and crudest sort of way 
It would be a topsy-turvy proceeding for any 
low-tariff man to vote against Wilson to pun 
ish him for assenting to a Tariff Commis 
sion, and give aid and comfort to a part) 
that would, if it had the power, wallow in 
the mire of high protection again. Here, too, 
the dissatisfied voter is robbed of a party 
alternative. 

But is there not one undeniable differ- 
ence between President Wilson and Mr. 
Hughes? The latter strove to make one out 
in his preélection statement on Monday. His 
words are as follows: 


My conception of the Presidency differs ab- 
solutely from that of Mr. Wilson. I look upon 
the President as the administrative head of 
the Government. He looks upon the President 
as primarily the political leader and lawmaker 
of the nation. 


Of this, two things are to be said. Mr. 
Hughes did not at all display that “concep- 
tion” of the function of an Executive when 
he was Governor of New York. Then he was 
as truly an initiator of legislation as Mr. Wil- 
son. He went to Albany for his first term 
with a draft of the Public Service Commis- 
sion law in his pocket. It was his measure, 
so understood to be from the beginning, and 
enacted by means of his direct personal and 
official influence. Much the same could be 
said of his bill for direct primaries, for his 
public campaign in order to compel the Leg- 
islature to repeal the law permitting gam- 
bling at race tracks. As Governor, Mr. 
Hughes did not for a day relapse into the 
attitude of a mere public functionary, a do- 
nothing king. He threw himself heart and 
soul into the whole public work of the State. 
And what he did at Albany there is every 
reason to believe that he would do at Wash- 
ington. He cannot have suffered such a sea 
change as he intimates. And, in the second 








place, if he desired to render the Presidency 
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merely an office for the making of appoint- 
ments and the signing of bills, he could not. 
The country has moved on since Buchanan. 
The stamp which Roosevelt and Wilson have 
left upon the Presidency cannot be obliterat 
ed. 
tional leader, whether he wants to be or not 





The President will now have to be na 
| 


He will be obliged to have much to do with 


legislation, whether he likes doing it or not 


| So that in this aspect of the contest, too, a 
well-defined distinction between Wilson and 
And all along 


the line, the voters in doubt about supporting 





Hughes cannot be made out. 


Wilson find no satisfaction in the thought of 


| turning to Hughes. 


is high protection which we wish to cast our | 


THE “FLAG OF TRUCE’ 


He has talked up a protective tar- 


has not 
Tih 


| 

| William Allen White, of Kansas, 
| taken an active part in this campaign 
| now he has been content to make jokes about 
jit, to remark humorously upon its various 
| developments, to indulge in witticisms at the 
expense of the candidates and of former Pro 
gressives—including himself. But now he 
has resumed his favorite role of blurting out 
After a long conference the other 
Mr. he de- 


livered himself with great frankness in the 


the truth. 


day with Roosevelt at Denver, 


Emporia Gazette. His long article he headed 
“Roosevelt's Flag of Truce.” The whole ar 
gument of it is that there has been and can 
be 


and the Republican party; that the old “irre 


no real union between the Progressives 


pressible conflict” exists; and only a truce 
has been declared in order to give the Re 
publicans an opportunity to make a com 
White's ex- 


plete surrender. Here are Mr. 


plicit words: 


They [the Progressives] are voting fo! 
Hughes, many of them, in the sincere belief 
that he will wreck and utterly dest the 


Republican party of 1912 by discrediting its 
leadership and discarding 
Upon no other basis would they 


tepublican candidate 


its vatisrn 


any 


Great comfort is got by Mr. White out of 
the fact that at Denver Mr. Roosevelt actual- 
ly quoted a couple of planks from the Pro- 
gressive platform of 1912. They related 
merely to regulation of business. But a jump 
is made to the inference that, in the act, 
the Colonel intended to “nail the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency to the Progres- 
sive platform of 1912.” Hence the Denver 
speech, affirms William Allen White, is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “alibi.” You may think that you 
know where he is, but he is really “else- 
where.” He is still a Progressive. His de 
sertion of Social Justice is only temporary. 
After Hughes is elected, or, horrible thought 








—though it may not be so horrible to the 
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Colonel, after all—defeated, he will be the 
same Progressive that he suddenly ceased 
to be. Meanwhile, “voting for Hughes does 
not reunite the Republican party. Every Pro- 
gressive who votes for Hughes has the same 
that evidently Col. Roosevelt 


reservation 
has.” 

This will be mighty interesting reading 
to a good many Republicans. It can hardly 
be very pleasant reading for Mr. Hughes. His 
campaign has been conducted throughout on 
that there is the most perfect 


the theory 


union between Republicans and Progres- 
sives. They have kissed and made up. All 
bygones are to be forgotten. In the pres- 
ence of the common enemy the grand old 


party has healed all its divisions. But into 
this happy family now bursts the naughty 
boy from Kansas. Don’t fancy for a moment, 
he cries out, that we Progressives are em- 
bracing the Republicans because we love 
them or trust them. We are only waiting to 
see if they will knuckle under to us and, if 
they don’t, let them beware the spear that 
knows no brother! 

If there is a certain defiance in all this, it 
must be admitted that there is also a lurking 
apology. Like many other Progressives, Mr. 
White is apparently a bit ashamed of the new 
banner under which they are asked to march, 
“Anything to Beat Wilson.” The betrayal 
of the Progressives at Chicago by their lead- 
er, with his subsequent mad rush to “tear 
Wilson to pieces,” must have left a feeling 
of shame in many a Progressive heart. And 
Mr. White, after communing with Col. Roose- 
velt, thinks he sees a way out. The Progres- 
sives have not surrendered; they are go- 
ing to cal] upon the Republicans to surren- 
der. During the momentary truce a sem- 
blance of harmony has to be kept up, but 
only wait and see how the Progressives will 
fly at the throats of their present allies as 
soon as the chance comes! This may be an 
ingenious way of appealing to the old mill- 
tant spirit of the Western Progressives, but 
it must throw a chill into complacent Re- 
And it is a bold attempt to shat- 
ter Mr. Hughes's assumption that all is for- 


publicans. 


gotten and forgiven. 

Mr. William Allen White may save his 
own soul by this utterance of his, but where 
does it leave his idolized Colonel? If what 
Mr. White, speaking almost in Mr. Roose- 
true, the pretended 
union of Republicans and Progressives is a 
conscious fraud. An English political party 


velt’s name, says, is 


was once denounced as “organized hypoc- 
risy.” But we have a case here of disor- 


ganized hypocrisy, if this Progressive spokes- 
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man is correct. The boasted reunion is a 
myth. The two parties to it thoroughly dis- 
like and distrust each other, and are only 
waiting for the day when they may again 
get their daggers out. So much we learn 
from the Kansas enfant terrible. 


One conclusion from what he says is irre- 
sistible. It is that Mr. Hughes missed an- 
other opportunity for bold and constructive 
and appealing leadership. He might have 
stepped forward as one who hoped to re- 
juvenate, as well as reunite, his party; to 
make it forward-looking; to give it fresh is- 
sues and new goals; to declare that it would 
be made the effective instrument for accom- 
plishing what the sincere and self-sacrificing 
Progressives had prayed for and labored to 
bring about. But he took the other line. His 
preferred plan of campaign was to sit tight 
and to sing low of all being now Republican 
grace, mercy, and peace. And the Emporia 
bombshell now explodes to prove that he 
has been crying peace when there was no 
peace. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF THINKS. 





“If you want to pay twenty dollars a bar- 
rel for flour, vote for Wilson”—that is what 
a prosperous-looking, well-dressed, and evi- 
dently perfectly sincere man was overheard 
saying to a little group of more or less seri- 
ous thinkers in a country hotel in Connecti- 
cut. How fully he may have developed the 
argument the witness is unable to say; but 
from the hearty response visible in the faces 
of his auditors it was plain that any elab- 
oration of the reasoning was unnecessary. 
Flour is in the neighborhood of ten dollars 
a barrel under Wilson, whereas it was four 
or five under Taft and Roosevelt—and do 
we not all know that a word to the wise is 
sufficient? If, however, anything more were 
needed, the figures of the market furnish 
it in abundance. On Tuesday of last week 
“Flour, Minn., pat.,” was quoted as $9.20, and 
$5.50 on June 23, 1916. This is an advance 
of 67 per cent. in four months, which per- 
centage of increase, if continued, will bring 
the price to twenty dollars a barrel very 
soon after the inauguration of the next 
President. And if that President should be 
Woodrow Wilson, who can doubt that the 
price will go to that level, or even higher? If 
we want to continue to eat the white bread 
that we love, we must put in a Republican 
President, who will put prices down by the 
enactment of a good stiff old-fashioned tariff. 

But on the other hand, look at the way 
business is booming, factories are working 





overtime, the job seeking the man instead 
of the man seeking the job. Why, right in 
the city of New York a sub-committee of the 
Board of Estimate has recommended the dis- 
continuance of the city’s Employment Bu- 
reau on the ground that there is no diff- 
culty about getting employment, and the per- 
sons who want the Bureau kept up have a 
hard time getting the public interested in 
the matter. Is it to be supposed for one 
moment that the working people of the Unit- 
ed States are going to run the risk of fall- 
ing back from this fine condition? Not on 
your life; work is abundant and wages high, 
and who knows what will happen if we make 
a change? The Republicans can talk about 
the temporariness of prosperity, the abnor- 
mal character of present conditions, till they 
are black in the face, but what we know we 
know, and the rest is all guesswork. “The 
present moment is our own, the next we 
never saw”; Wilson has given us prosperity, 
and he’s good enough for me. Besides, didn’t 
he make Congress pass an Hight-Hour law 
for the railways, and won’t he be sure to go 
ahead on the same line till we all get it? 
Wilson for mine, I say, and let the logic 
choppers chop away till they’re tired. 

An amusing—or, if you choose so to take 
it, a depressing—contribution to the cam- 
paign in its more childish aspects is fur- 
nished by the news that Mr. Henry Ford, as 
the result of “an inspiring talk” with the 
President, put all the women in his fac- 
tories on the fivedollarsaday minimum 
wage basis. This move, on the eve of elec- 
tion, is expected to swing an enormous 
number of Illinois women voters into the 
Wilson column. That Mr. Ford was an ar- 
dent Wilson man was known before; that 
he can afford to give whatever largess this 
act implies to the women workers in his 
establishment out of the $60,000,000 annual 
profit that it is yielding, is equally obvious; 
what else it means as regards the election 
it would be difficult for any one to say. Em- 
ployers who are making from 6 to 20 per 
cent. profit on their investment can no more 
afford to follow, in this move, the example 
of an employer whose profit is 3000 per cent. 
or thereabouts than they could afford to fol- 
low it in the original five-dollars-a-day move; 
still less can any prediction be made of such 
possibilities in times less prosperous for 
American manufacturers than the present. 
Never mind. Mr. Ford is a good man, he is 
for Wilson, he is setting an example that 
other people ought to follow if they could; 
isn’t that a sufficient reason for reélecting 
the President? 
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How large a proportien of the voters of 
the United States are going to be swayed in 
their decision on the seventh of November 
by considerations of this degree of political 
profundity, we would not undertake to say. 
Whether it is one-half, or one-fourth, 
three-fourths, however, makes little differ- 
ence. In this country. and in every other, 
the body of citizens who rise hardly, if at 
all, above this level in their politica] think- 
ing, is very great—so great that one might 
be inclined, in reflecting upon it, to take 
an utterly despondent view of the nature 
and prospects of democratic government. 
Nor can one’s gloom be dispelled by the 
thought that it is a mew thing, or even that 
it is a character attaching to universal suf- 
frage as distinguished from a more limited 
voting franchise. “Pickwick” was written 
three-quarters of a century ago, and when 
the franchise in England was the privilege 
of a very limited class; yet the picture of 
the Batanswill contest, with its mighty is- 
sues between the Buffs and the Blues, was 
quite as much a portrait as a caricature. 
Nevertheless, this despondency would be mis- 
placed, this pessimism unjustified. In the 
first place, the thing is largely illusory, the 
common man fs not such a fool as he seems. 
It is, in the main, the man who wants to 
vote against Wilson that finds him respon- 
sible for the price of flour, and the man 
who wants te vote for him that gives him 
credit for the demand for labor. And, what 
is still more important, whatever “the oth- 
er half” may be thinking, elections are de- 
cided, nine times out of ten, by that fraction 
to whom arguments really appeal. 


or 








TO MAKE THE PEACE SECURE. 





During the past month or two there has 
been a great deal of talk about peace in high 
quarters in England as well as in Germany. 
But between the things that have been said 
in England and the things that have been 
said in Germany there is a sharp contrast 
in two essential respects. In the first place, 
what the German statesmen’s thoughts are 
centred upon is the possibility of bringing 
the war to an end by coming to terms with 
their enemies, in one way or another, with- 
out fighting the war out to the bitter end; 
whereas the men at the head of affairs in 
England—Asquith, Lloyd George, Grey—are 
absolutely unbending in their resolution to 
entertain no proposals of peace except such 
as would be predicated on the decisive de- 
feat of Germany. And secondly, the Ger- 
man preoccupation is wholly with the ques- 
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tion of the ending of this war, and has no, 
concern with the prevention of future wars | 
except in so far as this may be implied in| 
the demanding of terms of peace which shall | 
leave Germany a mighty state, fully capa- 
ble of defending itself against aggression; 
whereas in utterance after utterance of the 
leading English statesmen the idea is put 
forward of establishing a new régime, under 
which, through some form of international 


coéperation, a repetition of the stupendous 


calamity that has befallen the world will be 
made impossible. 


Within littl more than a fortnight, all | 
three of the chief figures in the British Min- 
istry have made statements showing how 
serious a place is occupied in their thoughts 
of the future by the prospect of some such 
international combimation as is aimed at 
in the project of a League to Enforce Peace. 
In a speech made a few days ago before the 
Foreign Press Association, Viscount Grey 
referred to the fact that “not only 
dent Wilson, but Mr. Hughes, is supporting 
a leegne started not with the object of in- 
terfering with the belligerents in this war, 
but which will do its part in making peace 
secure in the future,” and declared that this 
“is a work of neutral countries to which we 
should all look with favor and hope.” What 
the Foreign Secretary took occasion to say 
in connection with the position of the Presi- 


Presi- 


dent and Mr. Hughes, he had said on his 
own account long ago. This fact was point- 
ed out by Lloyd George in a recent debate 
in the House of Commons, in which he re 
minded a critic of the Government that Vis- 
count Grey had publicly advocated the plan 
of an international combination to enforce 
peace before President Wilson had express- 
ed himself on the subject. And in the course 
of the same debate Premier Asquith, while 
less explicitly indicating this method of se- 
curing the permanence of peace, yet referred 
in most impressive language to a goal that 
can hardly be attained in any other way. The 
tremendous sacrifices which the war has ex- 
acted have been given, he declared, in the 
firm belief that they “will purchase and 
surely hold in the years to come protection 
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ned 


in the minds of leading states 


of it has attai promi 


80 


the thought 
nent a place 
men on both sides of the Atlantic is in it 
promise In 


self fraught with beneficent 


| the first place, it is calculated to exercise a 


certain degree of restraining influence upon 
the spirit in which the primary terms of 
peace will be dictated by England and her 
allies in the event of a triumphant termina 
Unquestionably, in that 
event, be 


which will reduce her potentialities of ag 


tion of the war. 


terms will exacted of Germany 
gression far below any point which at this 
moment Germans would regard as possible 
but the most elementary con 


to 


to consider; 
siderations of reason must s/ffice con 
vince the Allies that the wanton imposition 
of excessive and crue) conditions is incom- 
patible with a permanent peace. And in the 
second place, it cannot fail to be seen by ali 
thinking men that to undertake to establis! 
harmony and lasting peace in the world, anc 
at the same time to supply the very life 
blood of discord and hostility through the 
deliberate establishment of a system of pe- 
rennial economic discrimination, is to at- 
tempt an impossibility. 

Nor do we despair of finding that even Ger- 


many will, in the fulness of time, range 
herself with the nations that are hoping to 
establish a lasting bulwark against the pos- 
sibility of another such cataclysm as that 
which has in these bitter years engulfed the 
world in horror and woe. If she has as yet 
given comparatively little sign of thinking 
in that direction, this is not, we venture 
to think, to be ascribed exclusively to her 
supreme addiction to the idea of the state 
That idea will itself be subjected 
to a terribly searching test in the minds 
and hearts of Germans after the war; but 
apart from this there stands the plain fact 


France, 


militant. 


that Germany, unlike England or 
has now for a considerable time been con- 
fronted with the possibility of crushing fail- 
ure, the thought of which is of necessity 
so absorbing as to relegate all considerations 
unconnected with it to an utterly subordi- 
nate place. England and France may spec- 


will do with their ex.- 





for the weak, the supremacy of right over | 
force, and the free development under equal 
conditions, and each in accordance with its | 
own genius, of all the states, great or small, | 
that make up the family of civilized man.- | 
kind.” 

Apart from the prospect that these utter- 
ances hold out of the actual inauguration 
of so momentous a plan for the promotion 





of the world’s welfare, the mere fact that | 


not expect that 


ulate on what they 


pected victory; in Germany every thought 
is centred on the ways and means of avert 
is relaxed; 


free to dwell on the awful 


ing defeat. Once that tension 


once minds are 


toll of life, the unspeakable desolation that 


| has entered into millions of homes, may we 


in Germany, no less than 


in England and France, the nation’s voice 
will be heard in one imperious and univer- 


sal cry of Never Again? 
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Foreign Correspondence 


A SYNTHETIC EXPERT—HOLLAND AND 
ISLAMISM. 


By A. J. BARNOUW 


Tue Hacvue, September 30. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung has always been 
noted for its disinterested love of Holland and 
the Dutch. Even in these expensive days of 
exorbitant paper prices, it devotes two long 
columns of its precious space to the disturb- 
ance in Djambi, a district on the east coast of 
Sumatra, where the native population has 
risen in arms against the colonial authorities. 
The article was from the hand of a certain Dr. 
Max Roloff, “a fully competent judge” of 
Dutch colonial administration, according to the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, “as for nearly thirteen 
years he had been adviser to the Netherlands 
Government on matters touching the Islam.” 
This blunder of the Frankfurter has caused 
great amusement to the Dutch, for every Hol- 
lander who is interested in his colonies could 
have told the German editor that, during the 
period in which Dr. Roloff was supposed to 
have held that important office, from 1895 to 
1908, no less a person than the famous orient- 
alist Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje was the official 
adviser of the Government at Batavia. But the 
blunder grew to farcical proportions when the 
real history of this “fully competent authority” 
was brought to light. In the year which, ac- 
cording to the Frankfurter Zeitung, marked 
the beginning of his advisory task, Dr. Roloff 
enlisted as a subaltern officer in the Dutch 
colonial army His knowledge of Arabic, ac- 
quired during two years’ service in the foreign 
legion in Algeria, might have helped him to a 
successful career, but in 1905 he had to appear 
before the court-martial on a charge of for- 
gery and was sentenced to two years and nine- 
ty days’ confinement. That is the man who 
gets the disposal of two columns of a leading 
paper to enlighten the German reader on 
Dutch colonial affairs. It seems as if the pres- 
ent search for substitutes, to which German 
inventiveness is driven by the British blockade, 
is not limited to foodstuffs, but has to supply 
a deficiency of “Deutsches wissen” as well. 

If one were to believe Dr. Roloff, the sys- 
tematic mismanagement of the colonies is re- 
But the 
picture he draws of Dutch colonial adminis- 


sponsible for the revolt in Djambi. 


tration is one of bygone days, a copy of Multa- 
tull’s brilllant but tendentious novel, “Max 
Havelaar” (1860). Colonial authorities in Hol- 
Jand do not deny that part of the responsibility 
for the Djambi riots rests on the Government, 
but that extortion and systematic starvation of 
the natives, as Dr. Roloff asserts, has driven 
them to revolt is a downright lie. Dutch of- 
ficials have sinned by leniency and an unwar- 
ranted trust in the loyalty of a newly pacified 
population. Only so short a time ago as 
1907 was Djambi, after six years of fighting, 
reduced to a state of order and peace. The 
rule of the Sultan, who until then had been 
left in power under governmental control, had 
to make place for direct administration by 
Dutch officials; and four years later Resident 
Engelenburg could boast that Djambi had been 
reduced to order so far as to justify the abo- 
lition of various feudal rights and compulsory 
services which, before the war, had been 








claimed as their due by the native princes. 
That step appears to have been a mistake. 
By this premature emancipation the natives, 
accustomed to slave for despotic masters, be- 
came unsettled, and the Government, by giving 
up all traditional control of native labor, lost 
its contact with the people it had to rule. 
Among a populace thus unsettled, preachers 
of discontent and revolt had an easy game. 
Fantastic rumors about the war in Europe and 
of Turkish successes stirred up the naive im- 
agination of the people. They were told that 
two Turkish men-of-war had appeared within 
sight of the coast, ready to land Turkish troops 
at the first summons of the rebels. It is not 
clear yet from the telegrams whether the ac- 
tion of the “Sarekat Islam,” a native organiza- 
tion officially recognized by the Government, 
has had a hand in the matter. Dr. Roloff, bet- 
ter infofmed than any one in Holland, refuses 
to believe in Mohammedan or Turkish instiga- 
tion, and adds the transparent hint that “the 
members of the former Sultan’s house are liv- 
ing, for the greater part, at Singapore, where 
they receive hospitality from the English.” 
The purpose of this remark is easy to see: 
The Hollanders, whom the intrigues of Herr 
Keil in Java have made suspicious of German 
machinations, are to understand from Dr. Ro- 


| loff’s insinuation that hypocritic John Bull is 


the real brewer of mischief in the Dutch archi- 
pelago. But the revelations in the Dutch press 
as to the antecedents of Herr Roloff are a 
sufficient antidote against the venom of his 
pen. 

The Djambi affair must not be regarded as 
a symptom of general discontent in the Dutch 
East Indies. Just a month ago, on August 31, 
Queen Wilhelmina’s birthday, meetings were 
held in the principal towns of Java to demon- 
strate in favor of compulsory military service 
for both Europeans and natives, and represen- 
tatives of the “Sarekat Islam” took an active 
part in these assemblies and supported the 
resolutions that were proposed. Not in all 
parts, indeed, of the Archipelago does the ac- 
tion of the “Sarekat Islam” run parallel with 
the wishes of the Government; an all too zeal- 
ous activity of the Christian mission under the 
auspices of the former Governor-General has 
challenged the native’s devotion to Islam, and 
it will require no small amount of skill and 
persuasion to allay the suspicions that have 
been raised in certain districts. An honest rec- 
ognition of the native’s right to choose his 
own creed might easily dispel these suspicions, 
but the Protestant zealots at home, who would 
decry such an admission by the Government as 
a betrayal of Christianity, form a powerful 
party in the state which the Government can- 
not ignore. I do not, therefore, urge the im- 
portance of the resolutions carried on August 
31; but the events of that day have, at any 
rate, not demonstrated strong objections, on 
the part of the native population, to their tak- 
ing a share in the defence of the country. That 
the duty of military service cannot be imposed 
on the Javanese without a simultaneous grant 
of civil rights is naturally recognized by the 
advocates of this new course in colonial policy. 
What is to be the extent of these grants will 
be a difficult problem to solve, but the Nether- 
lands Government is, evidently, not deterred 
by the difficulties confronting it from 
striking out into this new untrodden road. 
Major J. van der Weyden, of the General Staff 
of the Netherlands Indian army, the chief 
advocate and writer of a book on “Compulsory 








service for natives and the constitution of our 
defensive power in the Dutch East Indies,” 
has just sailed for Batavia, for the express 
purpose, it is supposed, of paving the way 
for a military organization as proposed by him 
in the above-mentioned book. Forecasts of 
the total failure of his plans have naturally ac- 
companied his departure. Your correspondent, 
Mr. J. F. Scheltema, who, in a letter to the 
Nation of July 20, expressed his disbelief in 
the realization of the noble intentions aired 
at The Hague, shares his skepticism with a 
great many of his countrymen. Greed and 
sloth are, indeed, the besetting sins of the 
European capitalist in the tropics, and his 
egoism and inertia are a drag on all progress. 
But does not the skeptic, while recognizing the 
need of reform, make himself the accomplice 
of the greedy and the slothful by submitting, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, to the ugly fact 
of their obstructing power? Drystubble, that 
odious incarnation, created by Multatuli, of 
Dutch mercantilism, is still alive, but why is a 
belief in the ultimate defeat of his selfish aims 
to be derided as grandiloquent enthusiasm? 


VENIZELOS LEAVES ATHENS — THE 
KING’S WORD—THE GREEK ISLANDS— 
AN OPPORTUNISTIC EDITOR. 





By JOHN A. HUYBERS 





ATHENS, September 27. 


At last the great step has been taken and 
Venizelos has placed himself at the head of 
the revolutionary movement for national de- 
fence. Athens has been strangely quiet since 
the news became known, on September 25, of 
his departure from the Phaleron in the early 
hours before dawn for Crete. With him went 
Admiral Coundouriotis, commander-in-chief of 
the fleet. The quiet that reigns in Athens 
shows that something unusual has happened; 
silence has fallen even on the usually noisy 
cafés. The news is greedily read, but people 
are afraid to commit themselves, and publicly 
give no voice to their real feelings. It is a 
time of suspense for all, waiting for the por- 
tentous events that must now develop. That 
Coundouriotis should be with Venizelos is a 
heavy blow to the prestige of the King, for if 
Venizelos to his followers represents the 
brains, honesty, and strength of purpose of 
the Greek race, Coundouriotis, without dis- 
tinction of party, represents to all Greeks the 
fighting qualities of their race and the best 
of their navy, of which they are rightly proud. 
His life has been devoted to service, not to 
politics, and his name has the glamour and 
carries the weight of that of a naval hero in 
Great Britain, or that of a Dewey after the 
battle of Manila with the American public. 
For Coundouriotis with the Greek navy played 
a most distinguished part in the war with 
Turkey, and he remains one of the popular 
heroes to-day. At the earnest request of the 
King, he was Minister of Marine in the Skou- 
londis Cabinet, but took little part in its coun- 
cils and professed open contempt for its policy. 

More than seventy officers of all grades left 
Athens during the night of September 24 to 
join the Provisional Government of National 
Defence in Macedonia. On the Atromitos, 
which carried Venizelos and Coundouriotis, 
was Mr. Embirikos, the largest ship-owner in 
Greece, who has dedicated his fortune to the 
national cause. On the Atromitos and Hes- 
peria went, besides the chiefs, Miaoulis, former 
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Minister of Marine, three naval captains, Brig- 
adier-General Comninos, two superior officers 
of the First Regiment, the King’s own, of 
which the Crown Prince is second in command, 
and many superior officers of all grades. 

Mr. Venizelos made a statement to the 
Patris, published the following day. Abbrevi- 
ated, I quote it as follows: “The struggle we 
begin to-day does not for the moment assume 
a movement against the Constitution. I have 
exhausted all legal means to induce action. 
We are obliged to form a provisional govern- 
ment, not to abolish the state of things in 
Athens, but to organize our military forces to 
defend Greek Macedonia. A schism in our na- 
tional unity will be deplored, but the only 
chance to preserve it is the course I take. 
They have broken the national unity in de- 
livering Macedonia to the enemy. I will fight 
to preserve it [the national unity]. The proof 
of my intentions is the fact that I establish 
national action only where the partisans of 
my ideas are in the absolute majority. I thus 
exclude the cause for civil war—the state of 
things established in Athens remains the same. 
If they persist in their actual path, we will 
fight to save Greece without them. If they 
join us, we will be with them side by side. I 
leave as a soldier who, after vainly persuading 
his companions, does not turn his arms against 
them, but takes his arms to fight the enemy.” 

One of the Liberal papers publishes in large 
text at the head of its columns the words 
of the oath which the King of Greece took on 
ascending the throne. No editorial comment 
follows; the readers are left to judge for them- 
selves in the face of the events of last year 
and to-day how far that oath has been kept: 

I swear, in the name of the Holy Trinity, 
consubstantial and indivisible, to protect the 
dominant religion of the Hellenes, to guard 
the Constitution and the laws of the Hellenic 
nation, and to preserve and defend the nation- 
al independence and integrity of the Hellenic 
state. 

On September 20 the year’s recruits took 
their oath before the King. As much cere- 
mony as possible had been lent to the occasion, 
but the King, by the address he made to the 
recruits, converted the ceremony into one of 
the scenes of the tragi-comedy that is being 
“layed in Greece to-dav. Here are the words 
of the oath: 

I swear: 
to keep faith to my country and to the con- 
stitutional King of the Hellenes; obedience to 
the Constitution, to the laws and decrees of 
the state; submission to my superiors, to ex- 
ecute willingly and without explanation the 
commands of my superiors; to defend with 
faith and devotion and to the last drop of my 
blood, the flag, never to abandon nor separate 
myself from it; to observe strictly the military 
laws, and to conduct myself at all times like 
a brave and zealous soldier. 

And here is the address the King made to 
the young soldiers: 

Recruits! 

By the oath which you have taken, you have 
become soldiers of the Fatherland, soldiers of 
the King, my soldiers. (o7pari@ra: idixol pov.) 
You must conduct yourselves always as faith- 
ful soldiers, you must have faith in your su- 
periors and through them in your King. But 
faith alone is not sufficient. A blind devotion 
is necessary to the will of your superiors and 
through your superiors to your King. 

When every soldier does what he wishes and 
believes the country wants, then alas for that 
army and the country which has such an 
army. 

You will hear them say many things to you 
{them includes Venizelos, the Liberal party, 
the Liberal press, and all opposed to the King’s 
doctrines] only to mislead you, but do not be- 


and are traffickers in their country. 


the mantle of patriotism. Do not believe them. 

You enter the army where the spirit is ad- 
mirable and which has such traditions, and 
you will impregnate yourself with its spirit 
and devotien, and do not forget the things I 


have said to you. Do nct forget my words— 
Long live the army! 
More injudicious words could hardly have 


been spoken at the present time, but the King 
and Queen drove away, content with the ap- 
plause of the thoughtless, and unaware of the 
bad impression and unfavorable comments 
that a wider publicity would bring The 
Patris, a Liberal paper, speaking of the King’s 
address on the following morning, said: “The 
soldiers swore faith to their country and to 
their constitutional King and to the flag. All 
these elevated precepts with the religious cere- 
mony attending spoke in the deepest sense of 
the army being the armed force of the nation, 
that it is the instrument at the disposal of the 
national will, of that will of which the King is 
but the first exponent in a constitutionally or- 
ganized state. But after the soldiers had tak- 
en the oath, they were to learn from the King 
that the Greek army constituted an armed 
force destined to the personal service of the 
King, ‘his soldiers’ dependent on him alone and 
owing him an exclusive and blind obedience.” 

The Messager criticises the King 
for his effort to make of the army a Pretorian 
Guard, and for his reference to the political 
men who have made Greece what it is, as 
barterers of patriotism and traffickers of their 
country. So it was with all the Liberal 
papers. For the bage note of personal adu- 


severely 


lation and flattery we must turn to the 
Embros: 

“The King spoke again yesterday to the 
army, the King, handsome, iron-souled, with 
the lion’s courage, near His army, His old 


fighters, His heroes, His noble war compan- 


ions, to the army of recruits, His new army 
which proudly enters the iron-souled family 
ready with their blood to water the incor- 


ruptible laurels of Kilkis, 
“The King spoke! And now His voice was 
caressing, now trumpet-tongued and thunder- 


voiced. Most caressing were the words of 
the King-Father to His own soldiers, to His 
children. And then in clarion-toned voice 


His kingly lungs breathed into the chests of 
the recruits the clarion tones of faith and 
devotion, the clarion of duty, the clarion of 
national life. But thunder-tongued was His 
voice as He denounced the barterers of pa- 
triotism, the traffickers in their country, those 
who have forgotten the oath that the recruits 
took yesterday. 

“In the midst of His army, preéminent in 


courage, in beauty—as a light, as a flame 
yesterday, stood the King.” 
There is much more to the Same effect. 


A little of this may be amusing to the Ameri- 
can reader, more might be natiseous. The 
writer of the panegyric ends by getting so 
tangled up that it becomes difficult to trace 
the subject, predicate, direct and indirect 
complement. All pronouns referring to the 
King personally are spelled with a capital 
letter, as if speaking of the Deity. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how such a paper has 
a wide circle of readers among people who 
are sincere in their daily duties. The irrita- 
tion resulting from a perusal of such papers 
temporarily warps a stranger's judgment, and 
he reads with a momentary acquiescence a 
wicked little vocabulary published in an Ital- 





lieve them, because they sell their patriotism 





jan paper that has just reached Athens. 





They | 
wish to commit crimes which they hide under 


Greek A dead language spoken t the « fusion of 
the living 

Government The German Legation 

Army. An arme! force that lays down arms and 
retires 

Neutrality By public auction to the highest bidder 

Alliance A snare 

Ally. The party to be surrendered to the enemys 

Hereditary Enemy The party ¢ “ the gates 
are opened! by secret treaty 

Nation. Poor, old, unhappy, deaf, dum 1, and 
toothless. 

People A domestic anima 

Glorious Traditions, An embalme! TT elicated 
to tourists 

King. The husband of the Que 

Queen. The sister of the Kaiser 

Dynasty. Commercial Hous: representing Germany 
All this may apply to the Greece of the King 
and his followers, to the Greece of the venal 


press, but what is most representative of the 
best in the country, what is most truly Greek, 
the leaven remaining that will leaven all the 
rest, remains untouched by this skit 


In the report in the Liberal papers of a 
recent interview given by the King to the 
correspondent of the Associated Press, sur- 


his Majesty's lack of 
is not for alone to 
present juncture of 


prise is expressed at 
candor in saying: “It 
decide what to do in the 


me 


affairs. It is a question for the Greeks in 
Thrace and Asia-Minor and the islands to 
arrive at a decision after having carefully 


weighed the frightful price to be paid in case 
of war.” The King knows full well that the 
has been paid without the 
opportunity of redemption having been offer- 
ed; the thousands of refugees who have ar- 
rived from Thrace and Asia-Minor could have 
informed him of that. Of the 350,000 Greeks 
in Thrace before the war, but 
The official statistics of th 
triarchate in Constantinople, 


price chance or 


50,000 remain. 
cecumenical pa- 
dealing with the 


short period between April and August In 
1915, show that in the districts contiguous 
to the Sea of Marmora and the Straits of 
Gallipoli the number of Greeks expeiled tn 
that time amounted to 76,289; a complemet 


tary list for the peninsula brings the nuniber 
to over 100,000. After the 
remained had been incorporated in the Turk- 


young men whe 
ish army the old people, women, and children 
were deported into the interior of Asia-Minor 
despoiled of their property. In the districts 
to the north and south of Smyrna facing My5 


tilene, Samos, and Chios more than 100,006 
were deported into the interior. I myself saw 
the arrival at the Pirwus of hundreds of refu- 
gees from the coasts of Asia-Minor in De- 


cember last year, women and children belong- 


ing to a fine race, superior in appearance to 
a similar number that might be gathered at 
random in Athens. And nothing struck one 


more painfully than the apparent indifference 
of the Athenians to the wanderers. The same 
recently in the case 
East- 


scenes have been repeated 
of refugees, women and children, from 
ern Macedonia. 

What the islands think has been shown by 
the spread of the revolutionary movement 
there and in Crete. The text of the 
tion voted at the great meeting at Mytilene 
on September 17 was placed in the hands of 
a commission of nine former Liberal Depu- 
ties and signed by them. Copies were trans- 


resolu- 


mitted by telegraph to the King, the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Venizelos, and the Ministers of 
the Entente. The manifesto from Mytilene, 


in common with the islands of Chios, Samoa, 
Icaria (somewhat abbreviated), is as follows: 
“Faithful to our native land, to Greece, to 


the traditions of our nation and race which 


“as 
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we have preserved for five hundred years, 
and profoundly conscious owing to our recent 
liberation of our duties towards our country 
and race, we take measure of the enormous 
evils that have resulted from the recent na- 
tional policy. We disavow with indignation 
that policy pursued by the Gounaris-Skoulou- 
dis Ministry, whose criminal character where 
our national interests were concerned has 
been clearly demonstrated. We declare our- 
selves earnestly, conjointly with the great 
majority of the country, in favor of the na- 
tional policy of Venizelos, and we place our- 
selves by the side of the three protecting 
Powers, to whom we are attached by the 
traditions and interests of our race. 

“We address at this supreme hour a last 
call to H. M, the King, we pray him to con- 
form to the true sentiments of the nation, 
and to preach with loud voice the national 
unity, concentrating all the forces of the na- 
tion for the realization of that programme 
which the will of the nation imposes, and to 
the triumph of which his action will be the 
first pledge. 

“We appeal to the King, as the representa- 
tive of national unity, to avoid the great dis- 
would fatally result by the di- 
vision of that unity. The nation cannot 
follow a policy contrary to its deepest feelings 
and one that tolerates in Macedonia the pres- 
ence of the hated enemy. 

“We declare ourselves one with those 
Greeks who see before all else the country 
invaded and who make of all other obliga- 
tions but its defence a secondary obligation.” 

A few days ago the Athenian papers record- 
ed the arrest of the editor of the Palingenesia, 
of Heraklion, Crete. A letter by Mr. R. M. 
Dawkins, an English archeologist, gives some 
details concerning the cause of hisarrest. The 
editor in question made a proposal to the 
English naval commander concerning a 
change of policy in the conduct of his paper. 
He stated that the German Legation paid him 
a lump sum of 24,000 francs, and a monthly 
subsidy of a thousand francs to pursue a Ger- 
manophile campaign in his paper; that after 
the war an anti-English propaganda was to 
be continued and his paper was to be one of 
the organs of that propaganda; that if 
he changed the policy of his paper suddenly, he 
would lose his readers; but that if given five 
would modify the policy of the 
that at the end of that time it 
would be entirely in the English interest. 
But it was necessary to know if he should 
be required only to support the Entente, or 
if he must give his support to Venizelos at 
the same time. In the latter case the Palin- 
genesia would demand a higher compensation. 

To facilitate operations, however, he was 
willing to accept that compensation in kind 
instead of coin, and asked for permits to im- 
port certain merchandise, alleging that part 
of the profits was to be turned over to some 
anti-Venizelist Deputies, relatives of his. He 
demanded, as soon aa the arrangement was 
completed, a permit to import 250 tons of rice, 
250 tons of barley, and 10,000 empty Calcutta 
sacks, with a special permit to import weekly 
50 tons of general merchandise. As soon as 
his conditions were accepted, his paper should 
become the official organ of English interests. 

He made the same proposals to the naval 
second-in-command of the English fleet in 
the presence of Mr. Dawkins. When they re- 
marked that the desired change in his opin- 
fons was due to the withdrawal of Baron 


aster which 


weeks he 
paper sO 





Schenck from Athens he Stated that he had 





in his hands the month's draft for 1,000 
francs and he would not give up the Ger- 
mans till he had come to an agreement with 
the English. The conclusion was unexpected; 
on his own showing he was an active mem- 
ber of the German propaganda and his arrest 
followed. The Palingenesia is awaiting its 
editor and his relatives must turn elsewhere 
for their profits. 





Notes from the Capital 





WILLIAM F. McCOMBS. 





Having worked so long and faithfully for 
others, William Frank McCombs has been try- 
ing this season to do something really worth 
while on his own account. Widely varying 
estimates of his chances of success float into 
Washington, but all agree that, whatever the 
ultimate outcome, he will have made a highly 
creditable run, and that, if he gets the coveted 
Senatorship, he will have nobody to thank 
for it but himself. For he is running, not on 
the record of the Democratic party as a whole, 
or of President Wilson as an individual, but on 
his own record of success four years ago, when 
the Presidential race was everybody's till he 
came into it with his good horse system. As 
the first successful campaign manager his 
party had known for sixteen years, he was in 
line for about any important office he wished 
under the new Administration, and the com- 
mon expectation was that he would be the 
next Postmaster-General. He Would have 
made a good one, for the postal establishment, 
properly administered, is as strictly a busi- 
ness enterprise as the Treasury, and busi- 
ness methods are McCombs’s specialty. Instead 
of that, the glittering gift of the Embassy to 
France was offered to him and declined. The 
declination was ostensibly based on the ex- 
pense to which he would be put in Paris, and 
the prolonged absence from his country and 
his law practice which would be necessary; 
underneath everything lurked, I _ suspect, 
his consciousness that diplomacy, with its 
labyrinth of secret features, was not the most 
attractive occupation for a man who has al- 
ways worked above-ground and whose special 
strength lies in his methodical use of material 
open to every one. 

Although, technically speaking, Woodrow 
Wilson was first named as a Presidential can- 
didate at Baltimore, in the summer of 1912, 
actually he dates his start in the race a good 
deal further back; for McCombs, as a student 
of political history and economics in the class 
of 1898 at Princeton, had picked out his fa- 
vorite professor as a “coming man” with the 
same assurance that characterized Daniel La- 
mont’s recognition of the possibilities latent in 
Grover Cleveland, Mayor of Buffalo; and the 
friendship formed in the classroom was kept 
up actively after the younger man's gradua- 
tion, his course in law, and his upbuilding of a 
practice in New York. Meanwhile, conditions 
in Democratic politics were ripening for a 
new departure. Bryan the brass-bound and 
Parker the timid had had their day, and the 
great body of intelligent Democrats were 
clamoring for candidates who could cut loose 
from the old leaders and the old standards and 
modernize the party. McCombs read the signs 
aright, and prepared to take advantage of 
them. He saw that a fresh generation of 
voters were coming into the foreground of af- 
fairs, and that everything depended upon a 








successful appeal to them. He knew a great 
many of them, scattered over the country, and 
to these he wrote, expressing his views of the 
situation and his hopes for the future. Their 
responses he analyzed, entering on a white 
index-card the name and address of every cor- 
respondent who agreed with him, and on a 
colored card those of every other one, with 
appropriate memoranda in all cases. The 
cards he filed in their proper order, in 
a cabinet, till he had within reach of his 
hand a pretty complete directory of the 
live young men who were Democrats, near- 
Democrats, forward-looking independents, 
and uncertain but possible recruits of every 
stripe, in the United States, running up well 
into the hundreds of thousands. When 
a circular letter or document was to be 
mailed, or an inquiry to be made, in a certain 
neighborhood, or an emissary was to be sent 
there to do active canvassing, McCombs had 
the local map before him, as it were, and 
could direct his energies intelligently for pro- 
ducing the surest results. 


This was the way be prepared for and 
handled the Baltimore opportunity, and land- 
ed his man at the head of the party ticket. 
This was the way he conducted the subsequent 
campaign. It was by this guide, also, that he 
was able to distinguish between the real “Wil- 
son men” and the make-believes, when a 
host of claimants, after election, pressed for- 
ward to reap the fruits of victory. It was La- 
mont’s general method repeated, but with a 
less crude mechanism. It was also quite in 
keeping with the personality of its author, 
which has not a taint of spasmodic emotion in 
it. His face, with prominent nose, its strong 
jaw, its wide, full mouth, and its winged eye- 
brows, impresses you with its seriousness in 
repose; only when it lights up with a smile— 
a phase never overworked—do you see it at 
its best. His unconscious trick of looking at 
you out of the corners of his eyes would, if 
you did not know the kindness of his nature, 
make you think he was suspicious of your 
motives; but when you notice that the lines 
in his forehead intensify with this movement, 
you realize that he is merely trying to make 
sure of your meaning. He is not an effusive 
talker, but a prize listener. On the platform 
he is a ready speaker, free from explosiveness. 
In what are commonly styled the arts of the 
orator he is untrained, although he is a South- 
ern man all through, born in Missouri forty- 
one years ago, of Kentucky-Alabama parent- 
age, and started on his educational course in a 
Tennessee school. His Southern-ness perme- 
ates his speech, which, in spite of his twenty 
years in the North, still retains some of the 
slurring consonants and gentle drawl of his 
ancestral section. All that he says, however, 
is matter-of-fact in form, logical in presenta- 
tion, sane in sentiment, and pleasantly ex- 
pressed; indeed, it was his amiable temper and 
agreeable manner which, in his university 
days, made him a social favorite in spite of 
his inability, due to an injury of his childhood 
which left him permanently lame, to join his 
mates in their athletic sports. 

If McCombs reaches the Senate, we shall 
hear more of him as a committee worker and 
a’ general pilot of legislation than as a bril- 
liant performer on the floor. He may not 
prove a Webster, or an Edmunds, or a Root; 
but as a legislator of practical usefulness and 
a debater with ideas of his own well marshal- 
led, it is safe to say that he will do New York 
at least as much credit as Mr. O’Gorman, and 
probably a good deal more. TATTLER. 
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The Future of the Carnegie 
Foundation 





By ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 





The Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching will have 
before them for decision, at their annual 
meeting on November 15, recommendations 
of President Pritchett looking to a radical 
alteration of the methods and functions of 
that trust.* Mr. Pritchett’s proposals have 
already caused much fluttering in professor- 
ial dovecotes, and have evoked criticism and 
protest in many academic quarters. What 
is at issue, however, is not merely the pri- 
vate interest of a few college teachers, but 
the future usefulness of one of the greatest 
of American benefactions to education. 

The new proposals can be fairly judged 
only in the light of the special purpose for 
which the Foundation exists. That purpose 
was defined with entire clearness at the time 
of the establishment of the fund, and has 
since been frequently reiterated. It is to 
“dignify” the status, strengthen the person- 
nel, and raise the efficiency, of the academic 
profession, by increasing the economic at- 
tractiveness—or decreasing the economic 
disadvantages—of the scholar’s calling. The 
aim of the Foundation is educational, not 
eleemosynary; but its distinctive methods 
for improving educational conditions consist 
in (a) enlarging the eventual total reward 
which may be hoped for by those who adopt 
the profession of teaching and investigation, 
and (b) facilitating the retirement of men 
whose usefulness has been impaired by age 
or disability. This intention was made plain 
in the opening words of Mr. Carnegie’s letter 
of gift: 

I have reached the conclusion that the least 
rewarded of all the professions is that of the 
teacher in our higher educational institutions. 

The consequences are grievous. Able 
men hesitate to adopt teaching as a career, 
and many old professors whose places should 
be taken by younger men cannot be retired. 

The earlier reports of the president of the 
Foundation repeated and amplified this ex- 
planation of the purposes of the fund. “The 
first and largest ground for the establish- 
ment of systems of pensions for teachers,” 
wrote Mr. Pritchett in his first report, “has 
been found in the wish to strengthen the 
profession of the teacher.” “In the long 
run personal preference for the work of 
the teacher cannot be depended upon to se- 
cure an adequate supply of the best men.” 
“It is true that the rea] teacher finds in 
the joy of teaching his chief reward 
but it is also true that as the rewards and 
the honors of a profession increase it will 
become more attractive to men of ability, 
strength, and initiative.” It is a fundamen- 
tal principle that, “to better the profession 
of the teacher, and to attract into it increas- 
ing numbers of strong men, it is necessary 





*A Comprehensive Plan of Ineurance and Annuitica 
for College Teachers. By Henry 8. Pritchett. New 
York. 1916. 





that the retiring allowance should come as 
a matter of right, not as a charity,” should 
be received by the teacher “on exactly the 
same basis as that upon which he receives 
his active salary, as a part of his academic 
compensation.” 

The new plan is ostensibly designed pre 
cisely to make possible a better realization 
of this original and principal object of the 
Foundation. The existing rules, as Mr. 
Pritchett remarks, have, after all, consid 
ered rather the needs and the state of mind 
of men already in the profession—and, in 
deed, approaching the end of their active 
service—than the needs and state of mind 
of men standing at the threshold of the aca- 
demic career. The benefits promised by the 
present rules to teachers in “accepted insti- 
tutions” are the following: (a) old-age pen- 
sions, available at sixty-five or later, and 
amounting usually to some 60 per cent. of 
the salary received by the teacher during 
his last five years of service; (b) disability 
pensions, in cases of total disability, but 
only after twenty-five years of service as 
professor, or thirty years as professor and 
instructor; (c) pensions to widows of teach- 
ers who have fulfilled either of the preced- 
ing conditions, equivalent to one-half that 
which the husband received or was entitled 
to receive. These three benefits, substan- 
tial as they must appear to men in advanc- 
ing years, may well seem somewhat remote 
to a young man considering the adoption of 
the university teacher’s profession; there 
has been, moreover, no legal means of com- 
pelling the eventual payment of these bene- 
fits, and there has been much reason in the 
past history of the Foundation for doubting 
whether its promises would be fulfilled. In 
short, for the hazards of the earlier years 
of professional life the Foundation has hith- 
erto offered no provision at all; and even for 
its remoter contingencies it has offered no 
complete security. Reflecting, in the light 
of ten years’ experience, upon these “weak- 
nesses” of the existing scheme, Mr. Pritchett 
proposes to add to the three provisions al- 
ready mentioned the following features: (d) 
insurance against disability or invalidity, 
beginning ten years earlier than under the 
present rules (p. 45); (e) life insurance for 
the period between entrance upon the pro- 
fession and retirement under the old-age 
pension provision. Furthermore, the whole 
arrangement is to be put upon a contractual 
footing. 

These additional forms of protection are, 
assuredly, eminently desirable things for 
the younger teacher. They cover risks 
graver—and, certainly, to the young mar- 
ried man, more immediately disquieting— 
than the risk of poverty in old age. For 
the latter, some provision can, with thrift, 
be gradually accumulated; and nearly all 
men in youth believe themselves capable of 
the requisite thrift. But the accidents of 
early disability or of the early death of 
the head of a family often create bitterly 
tragic situations, in the case of men who 
had been unable, out of their own meagre 
salaries, to carry adequate insurance. If 
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the Carnegie Foundation were really offer- 
ing to add these advantages to the benefits 
previously promised by it, it would very 
notably increase the attractiveness and gse- 
curity of the scholar’s career. 

There is, however, a singular and con- 
spicuous fly in the ointment which Mr, 
Pritchett proffers, after his deep and kindly 
ponderings upon “social philosophy” in gen- 
eral, and the needs of university 
in particular. The forms of insurance now 
outlined are, indeed, extensive 
therefore more desirable than the old; 
it is not the Foundation 
main, is to pay for them. 
Pritchett 


teachers 
more and 
only 
which, in the 
For what Mr 
proposes is to transfer all of the 
cost of the old retiring-allowances, and most 
of the of the system, 
from the treasury of the Foundation to the 
private pocketbooks of the 
It is true that he suggests that the 
pay half the the 
their corporate But 


cost new insurance 
“beneficiaries.” 
colleges 
cost of annuities 


funds 


should 


from this, in 


most institutions, is an unlikely, certainly 
a remote, consummation; and in any case 
Mr. Pritchett himself points out with em- 
phasis (pp. 34, 54) that all such pension 


grants would be paid for, in the long run, 
teachers, through 
otherwise possible increases of 
While certain contributions from the 
dation proposed, these form a very 
small part of the whole. Hereafter—if the 
plan is adopted—the  retiring-allowances 
hitherto given by the Foundation will be 
purchased by teachers as “annuities,” at 
rates based upon ordinary actuarial calcu- 
lations; and the new life-insurance 
is similarly to be paid for on customary 
terms. Indeed, the report of a Wisconsin 
faculty committee shows that, for life-insur- 
ance and annuities together, better terms 
can already be obtained from commercial 
companies than are proposed in Mr. Pritch- 
ett’s plan. 


by the the foregoing of 
salary 
Foun- 


are 


benefit 


The participation of the Foundation, as 
outlined, will consist chiefly of three fea- 
tures: (1.) It will bear the whole 
of the disability insurance. The 
of this sort which is offered is, 
very narrowly restricted. 
able only to those who have served twenty 
years (or fifteen, if wholly in professorial 
grades) and hold contracts for life insur 
ance and annuity. Though apparently no 
commercial company writes so pecullar a 
policy as this, it is estimated by an actuary 
who has been good enough to advise me 
upon the point that such insurance, for 
the sum suggested ($1,200), could be pur- 
chased (beginning at age thirty) for a net 
annual premium of about three dollars; or, 
to the amount of the average present retir- 
ing allowance ($1,700), for less than five 
dollars. (2.) The Foundation will guaran- 
tee interest at 4%4 per cent. on the sums 
paid in by professors, “unless the current 
rate of interest should be permanently low- 
ered.” This is, of course, a negligible con- 
sideration. In the words of a distinguished 
actuary, “practically no well-managed Amer- 
ican company has ever earned a net rate 


cost 
insurance 
however, 
It is to be avail- 
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of interest of less than 4% per cent. over 
any extended period, and it is almost cer- 
tain that this condition, which has contin- 
ued over haif a century, will hold for many 
years to come.” (3.) The Foundation will 
carry the expense of administration, “if this 
is not supported by the surplus” of the 
fund contributed by others, and will pay 
taxes on premiums. The value of this con- 
tingent offer is difficult to estimate. The 
“load” really necessary to cover this ex- 
pense has been found, in the experience of 
some commercial insurance companies, to 
be less than 10 per cent. of the premiums. 
Assuming that this amount would in fact 
be furnished by the Foundation, and taking 
as the basis of reckoning the case of the 
“typical professor” mentioned by Mr. Pritch- 
ett (p. 31), it would seem that the Founda- 
tion’s total contribution per teacher, in 
terms of annual cost or premium value, 
would be approximately $40; while the an- 
nual direct and indirect contribution of the 
teacher would amount to about $360. In the 
case of the maximum retiring-allowance, the 
annual cost to the teacher (or president) 
would be above $600, the contribution of 
the Foundation less than $75. The val- 
ue (estimated, for a typical instance, upon 
the basis of tables furnished by Mr. Pritch- 
ett in his report) of the benefits promised 
teachers in accepted institutions by the pres- 
ent rules is at least four times the value of 
all benefits which it is proposed that the 
Foundation shall hereafter provide. Ac- 
cording to the carefully considered opinion 
_of the Wisconsin committee, “the advan- 
tages of the new plan over commercial in- 
surance would be so slight as to offer no 
substantial inducement” to any college pro- 
fessor to participate in the scheme. It is 
observed, moreover, that President 
Pritchett insists that participation by all 
teachers must be made compulsory, in any 
institution which is to benefit by the Foun- 
dation’s offers. In other words, the teacher 
will not only pay most of the cost of any 
benefits he receives, but also, in order to 
obtain employment, he must, willy-nilly, 
agree to regular deductions from his salary, 
to be paid into the insurance and annuity 
fund—-whether or not he needs insurance, 
or is already insured, or can afford the pre- 
mium, or has access to more advantageous 
opportunities for investment, or regards a 
corporation “controlled by the Foundation” 
(p. 50) as a safe and satisfactory depository 
for his insurance payments. A reading of 
President Pritchett’s report, it may inciden- 
tally be remarked, produces the impression 
that the present management of the Foun- 
dation is peculiarly 11] qualified to direct 
the affairs of an insurance company. 
To such small dimensions will shrink the 
Foundation’s contribution to the “attractive- 


to be 





ness of the teaching profession,” if Mr. 
Pritchett’s proposals are adopted by the trus- 
tees." The plan is admirably devised to ren- 

*In the case of one clase of teachers, the possibility 


f more substantial benefits for a limited period is sug- 
In so far as the above-mentioned expenditures 
“should not abeorhb the income of the Foundation,’’ Mr. 


gested, 
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der the Foundation almost completely ineffec- 
tive for the purpose for which it was orig- 
inally created; for it is certain that there 
is nothing in the benefits mentioned which 
will appreciably tend “to better the profes- 
sion and attract into it increasing numbers 
of strong men.” Strong men are likely to 
prefer to remain free from compulsion, even 
at the cost of paying, in some cases, a little | 
more for the insurance they may carry. If 
it were, avowedly, chill penury which thus 
early represses the noble rage with which 
the Foundation began, there would be noth- 
ing more to say, so far as the future is con- 
cerned—though much would deserve to be 
said concerning the past management of the 
munificent gift which Mr. Carnegie placed 
in the hands of the trustees for a specific 
end. But, though it is certain that the 
Foundation’s resources will, unless it re 
ceives a large increase of its endowment, be 
insufficient for an indefinite continuance of 
the present plan, it is not frankly as a mea- 
sure of retrenchment that Mr. Pritchett pre- 
sents his new project. It is, in fact, as a 
measure of expansion that he presents it. 
His purpose is to outline a “sound pension | 
system available not only to the colleges 
at present associated with the Foundation, | 
but available also to the great body of col- 
lege teachers.” The essence of the plan is, 
in short, to spread the Foundation’s income | 
so thin over so large an area that the ad-| 
vantages (not otherwise obtainable) which | 
it will bring to any individual must be so | 
slight as to be almost negligible—and will 
certainly be quite insufficient to constitute, 
for any intelligent man, an economic induce- 
ment to embrace the profession of the teach- 
er and scientific investigator. 

Such a policy is, of course, the sure road 
to futility for the custodians of any benevo- 
lent fund which, however large, is finite. Let 
it be supposed that Mr. Henry Ford has a. 
surplus of ten million dollars which he 
wishes to give away; and that he has twen- | 
ty thousand employees. If he adds $500 a) 
year to the wages of each of these, upon con- 
dition of the attainment of a certain level | 
of efficiency, he accomplishes three probably | 
useful results: he substantiajly improves | 
the material condition of twenty thousand | 
families; he stimulates industry and skill; 
and he creates some tendency, oh the part, 
of other employers competing for skilled la- | 
bor, to offer higher wages. But if Mr. Ford | 
feels that he must be “comprehensive” in | 
his beneficence, he will divide his surplus | 
equally among the entire population of the 
country. In that event, each of us will re- 
ceive ten cents—and nobody will be appre- | 
ciably the better off. In short, the first and | 








sisting colleges now outside of the accepted Mst in the 
matter of their accrued liabilities’’"—i. ¢., to alding such 
colleges to give to their older teachers gratuitously, or at | 
lews than cost, the insurance for which the younger men | 
would be paying. Such ald—conditioned, in any case, | 
upon the doubtful financial coBperation of these colleges— 
would necessarily terminate with the discharge of these 
accrued liabilities. It would not, therefore, be a per- 
manent part of the Foundation’s activity. Moreover, 
the proposal fe part of a general policy of extension and 
diietion of the advantages offered by the Foundation; 





Pritchett suggests that the surplus be devoted to ‘‘as- 





upon this policy comment is made below. 





from the one system to the other. 
tuaries have suggested that men below the age 
of forty-five could to their own advantage 
transfer from the one system to the other. 
Whether twenty years is a reasonable notifi- 
eation of a change in the rules is a matter 


most elementary rule for the effective ex- 
penditure of any such fund is that it be not 
scattered in a multitude of petty grants, but 
be applied, at any given time, to the pro- 
duction of some definite and substantial ben- 
efit to a limited number of beneficiaries; 
and that it also be so used that, either by 
example or by its effect upon the conditions 
of competition, it may cause others to mul- 
tiply, out of their own resources, the num- 
ber of such benefits. 

The more restricted the resources of the 
Foundation in the future, the more impor- 
tant it is that this principle be adhered to. 
It can, no doubt, be applied in practice in 
more than one way. Probably the wisest 
way would be to devote the Foundation’s in- 
come to giving, from time to time, substan- 
tial lump sums to colleges of high standing 
—perhaps only to one each year or two—on 
condition that, with this aid, they estab- 
lish pension systems of their own, or raise 
their scale of salaries. The likelihood of co- 
operation on the part of the colleges would, 
of course, depend a good deal upon the 
amount of the inducement and assistance 
the Foundation was able to offer. Such co- 
operation in the undertaking at present pro- 
posed by Mr. Pritchett is especially unlikely, 
because the Foundation offers so little. But 
if it should offer the amount of a whole 
year’s income, or more, now to this, now to 
that institution, on the condition specified, 
it would doubtless find some response; and 


each pension system established would make 


it more difficult for other colleges, desirous 


of obtaining the abler sort of men for their 


faculties, to go on without such systems. 
The same plan would enable the Foundation 
to continue a genuine and notuble service 
to American education which it has hither- 
to been rendering, by using its benefits as 


a leverage for raising the standards of schol- 
arship in the colleges. 
much could, in the course of half a cen- 
tury, be done to enhance the attractiveness, 
increase the security, and raise the efficiency 
of the academic profession. 


By such a policy 


One concluding remark must be added, 


though the necessity for it is to be regret- 
ted. 
ever desirable in themselves) which may be 
adopted by the Foundation can either expedi- 
ently 
active effect—that is, be regarded as annul- 
ling obligations to individuals or institu- 
tions imposed upon the Foundation by its 
present rules, taken in their natural sense. 
There is, however, an ominous sentence in 
Mr. Pritchett’s report which seems to indi- 
cate that, to him, this principle is not whol- 
ly evident. 
| tees will meet to the utmost of their power 
the expectations created by the present 
rules,” he adds: 


It is evident that no new rules (how- 


or honorably be given a _ retro- 


While protesting that “the trus- 


It will require a number of years to change 
The ac- 
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which will be considered in the most serious 


and conscientious manner by the trustees. 


The last sentence, of course, refers to the 
period between forty-five and sixty-five, at 
which age the retiring allowances become 
payable under the present rules. What is 
really suggested here is the possibility of 
the withdrawal of all expectation of these 
pensions from men under forty-five, with no 
notice at all, beyond the publication of Mr. 
Pritchett’s pamphlet. The intimation that 
this withdrawal may be to the pecuniary in- 
terest of the teachers affected cannot be tak- 
en seriously. The value—measured by the 
annual premiums which would be necessary 
in order to purchase them—of the present 
annuity and disability benefits, greatly ex- 
ceeds, at any age, all the benefits—the only 
one of appreciable amount being, moreover, 
problematical—which are to be offered by the 
Foundation in their place, according to Pres- 
ident Pritchett’s new project.* The passage 
cited, therefore, illuminated as it is by some 
previous incidents in the history of the 
Foundation, leads one to suppose that Mr. 
Pritchett’s mind is not altogether clear 
upon the question whether a corporation 
may, without breach of faith, abruptly with- 
draw from men in middle life the assurance 
of benefits, upon the expectation of which it 
has for ten years been inviting these men 
to base their provision for old age, their 
scale of protection for their dependents, and 
their general standard of living; whether, 
above all, this may properly be done by a 
corporation professedly designed to increase 
the security of the teacher’s calling! The 
Carnegie Foundation would be converted 
into a sorry jest, indeed, at the expense of 
the majority of the present body of teach- 
ers in most of the principal American uni- 
versities and colleges, if the course of action 
foreshadowed by President Pritchett, in the 
passage cited, should be adopted by the 
trustees. 

Nor do the moral obligations of the Foun- 
dation stop short of the fulfilment of all that 
is promised by its present rules, in the case 
of even the youngest man now upon the 
teaching staff of any “accepted institution.” 
Mr. Pritchett appears to deem it especially 
unreasonable that men only a year or two 
in the profession should be thought to have 
any claim upon the Foundation’s considera- 
tion. Yet in equity these men would, if that 
were possible, have even a better claim than 
those who were already engaged in teaching 
when the Foundation was established. For 
the Foundation, as has been shown, has from 
the beginning presented itself as offering 
young men of ability a material inducement 
to embrace the teaching profession, rather 





*The value of the proposed new benefits, as bas been 
noted, may perhaps, in a typical case, equal forty dollars 
per annum; while, as one of Mr. Pritchett’s tables 
shows, the premium requisite in order to secure a typical 
one-life annuity alone would, for a man of forty, exceed 
two hundred and forty dollars. The present rules, bow- 
ever, offer not only such annuity, but also one-half of 
the original amount to the widows of annultants, and 
make some provision for disability pensions. Even 
though his college should assume half the premiums, 
the teacher compelled to shift to the new plan would 
still be greatly the loser thereby. 


than some other. Consequently, all those 
entering the profession since the offer was 
made must, by the Foundation, be presumed 
to have been in some degree influenced by 
that inducement. Yet Mr. Pritchett is ap- 
parently unable to see that a body corporate 
which makes offers by which it expects the 
action of others to be influenced, is morally 
bound to make its promises good to all who 
have by their action accepted those offers— 
even though the president of the corpora- 
tion should in the meantime change his “so- 
cial philosophy.” The entire work of the 
Foundation has, of course, been based upon 
its promises; its distinctive business has 
been to effect certain results in the present 
(i. e., at any given time) by causing people 
to believe that it would do certain things in 
the future (i. e., at a specified subsequent 
time). Nothing short of an uberrima fides 
can befit the character of an institution of 
whose activity this promissory or expecta- 
tion-creating function is the very essence. 
Fortunately, it cannot be supposed that 
the trustees contemplate action of the sort 
which President Pritchett hints at. They 
have adopted a resolution expressing the in- 
tention of avoiding any “unfairness to the 
just expectations of institutions or individ- 
uals under the present rules.” If this reso- 
lution is construed in the only sense which 
it can legitimately bear, there need be no 
fear that the changes in the Foundation’s 
rules which the future may prove inevitable 
will be given any retroactive application. 
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\MMUNICATIONS FROM SUBSCRIBERS ON ‘THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 





CONTEXT OF “TOO PROUD TO 
FIGHT.” 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


THE 


Srr: In the elaborate article, entitled “The 
‘Three’ Candidates,” by “An Independent 
Voter,” in this week’s Nation, I find the fol- 
lowing: 

Possibly Mr. Wilson uttered his “too proud 
to fight” at an inopportune moment. Mr. 


Roosevelt with barbaric delight snatched the 
phrase out of igs context, and repeated it from 
one end of the country to the other as some- 
thing to bring a blush of shame to every 
American cheek. Well, in the opinion of a 
good many decent people, whose number is 
certainly increasing, “too proud to fight” is 
precisely the keynote of a civilized foreign 
policy for a great and powerful state to adopt 
towards small and “backward” nations. 

There is nothing in the context of Mr. Wil- 
son’s Philadelphia speech of May 10, 1915, 
that tends to give to the phrase any such sig- 
nificance as “An Independent Voter” here 
attaches to it. There is no reference, express 
or implied, in the whole speech, to small or 
backward nations. It is true that the phrase 
has, in itself, no rational meaning unless it 
be supposed to refer to the pride which might 
deter a mighty state from attacking a weak 
or inferior one; but unfortunately the imme- 
diate context is such as to preclude this ra- 
tional interpretation. These were the Presi- 
dent's words: 


There is such a thing as a man being too 





proud to fight. There is such a thing as a 
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nation being so right that it does not need 
to convince others by force that it is right 
This may make pure nonsense of the “too 
proud to fight” phrase; it certainly does not 
give it the significance which “An Indepen- 
dent Voter” would like to attach to it 

But there was a context, a context not 
within the speech, but outside of it. And that 


context was so plain, was writ so large, was 
so present in the thoughts of all men when 
the President was making his speech, tha 
it gave to what was in itself meaningless « 
an interpretation full of poignant 
import That context supplied not 
the President's pen, but by the torpedo wh 
only three days before, had sunk the Lu 
tania. How instantaneous and how 

was this interpretation may perhaps be jud 
ed from the following editorial which 
peared on May 12—the very next day after 
the publication of the President's speech 
the New York World, a paper undeviating!l) 
and intensely devoted to the support of Mr: 
Wilson: 

Not because we are for war, but 
we are for peace, we rejoice in the fact that 
early yesterday morning the Presider.t 
nounced that at Philadelphia the evening tx 
fore he was not thinking of the Lusitania 
when he said: 

“There is such a thing as a man being to 
proud to fight. There is such a thing as 
nation being so right that it does not ne d to 
convince others by force that it is right 

Whatever these words may mean as ab- 
straction, if applied to conditions now exist 
ing in a world cursed by lawless war, the) 
are bound to be misinterpreted. They have 
been misinterpreted. No doubt they will be 
misinterpreted again and again, in spite of 
the qualification that now accompanies therm 
by those in Berlin who mistakenly assume 
that the rights and privileges of a nation of 
one hundred millions may be assailed with 
impunity. 

There is no surer way to thrust the great 
republic into the arena of strife than to en- 
courage the idea, already too firmly held in 
some quarters, that we are inclined to me et 
insult and outrage with nothing more terrible 
than superior airs and fine phrases. 

Thus it appears that it did not require the 
strenuous exertions of Mr. Roosevelt to inject 
into the phrase the meaning so widely as- 
cribed to it. The “inopportune moment”-—to 
quote the euphemism of “An Independent 
Voter”"—was what did the business. Inoppor 
tune, indeed! And yet, inopportune as it was 
seen to be at the time, we now know far 
more fully than we did then—but not more 
fully than the President knew, or ought to 
have known—with what capacity for evil the 
phrase was fraught. For what could possibly 
be more calculated to confirm the assurances 
Secretary Bryan to Ambassador 
What better means could have been 


recourse of a 


irrelevant 
was 


gene! 


becaus 


an 


given by 
Dumba? 
chosen, short of the impossible 
deliberate statement to that effect, to convince 
the German Government that, however strong 
might be our official threats of “strict accoun- 
tability,” of omitting “no word or act,” and 


the rest of it, we never meant under any 
provocation to go beyond words? 

From this interpretation there was only 
one possible way of escape, and the President 


that when he 
remark he “was not think- 
ing of the Lusitania.” But in what kind of 
position does that leave him? Accepting it 
as literally true, it throws a ghastly light on 
the genuineness of his whole attitude towards 
the monstrous and unparalleled crime of May 
7, with which all the world was ringing 
which had stirred American indignation as 
had not been stirred within living memory, 


took it masde 


that unfortunate 


by announcing 
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whch had roused even intense German-Amer- 
sympathizers with the cause of their 
old Fatherland into readiness to join with 
of the nation in horrified protest 
against Teutonic barbarity, and upon which 
the whole country was alive with tense antic- 
ipation to catch any indication of the Presi- 
dent's purpose But the President was not 
thinking about it! Pages could add nothing 
to the biting satire of a bit of a paragraph 
which Don Marquis closed his column 
of bric-A-brac in the Evening Sun of that 
day: “The President says he was not think- 
hanged if 


ican 


the rest 


with 


ing of the Lusitania, but we'll be 
we can think of anything else 
ANOTHER INDEPENDENT VOTER. 


New York, October 28, 

THE CASE FOR WILSON, AT ITS WORST. 
To THe Epitror or THe NATION: 

Sir: Some of us who are going to vote 
the Democratic ticket next month, provided 
the present situation remains substantially 
unchanged, are being called upon to justify 
or explain certain manifest inconsistencies 
and unsatisfactory performances of the pres-_ 
ent Administration. This challenge seems | 
to be based on a theory that high office 
either makes a man infallible and super- 
human or shows him up to be merely human 
and fallible. In the latter case, he is evident- 
ly to be regarded as unfit to continue in the 
office; and we are advised to turn to some 
one else who may be—in fact, promises to 
be-——the inspired vehicle of all political reve- 
lation. No matter how futile he seems now 
to be, when once the oil has trickled down 
his beard, infallibility will be there. The 
other vessel was unworthy and has remained 
merely human. 

But we have never regarded Mr. Wilson as 
& Moses or an Aaron. The burden of justify- 
ing him in his every action and thought 
does not seem to us to devolve upon us. We 
do not worry much over his inconsistencies, 
for we well remember that one is always in- 
consistent when one changes one’s mind; and 
we do not regard any human being as so wise 
or inspired as to be exempt from learning 
by experience. We are ready to criticise Mr. 
Wilson on his record, or to commen@ him on 
it, as a mere human being placed in a diffi- 
cult situation, doing the best he can, and of 
course making errors. One of the points 
that commend him to us is that he appa- 
rently regards himself in that way; we have 
seen no claims of infallibility issuing from 
him, but rather admissions that he has found 
much to learn. That attitude seems to us 
hopeful; it is at least candid, and, in this 
country, it is also courageous. 

On viewing his record, we find a good deal 
that we do not like. He has not done what 
he might for civil service, he has not left us 
in as dignified a position in our relations 
with European nations as we could wish, we 


for several decades. And this man has done 
a good deal that we thoroughly approve—this 
man and his party. There is a list of these 
doings in Mr. Wilson’s speech of acceptance. 
I do not need to name the items. The tra- 
dition that Mr. Wilson's party is incapable of 
constructive legislation is dispelled for all 
but the hopelessly predisposed and the un- 
candid. In any case, here is something posi- 
tive to talk about, that well replaces Republi- 
can panegyrics on Republican prosperity- 
policies. And there is a certain temperate- 
ness in Mr. Wilson's claims about things 
accomplished, as well as a definiteness; he 
says nothing about having created natural 
resources or having manipulated the weather. 

President Eliot has made an excellent case 
for supporting Mr. Wilson. It is still excel- 
lent if a number of its contentions be not 
accepted. There is something on the plus 
side, even if the Administration's great ser- 
vices are cancelled out against certain dis- 
services that seem, even to us,who support 
it, as deplorable. What is left constitutes a 
claim of a very modest order, the detractor 
will say. But even so, what is the counter- 
claim ? 

Not in Republican performance of sixteen 
years. That inspires no confidence in retro- 
spect. It is an imposing array of committee 
chairmen that we shall have if this election 
reseats the Opposition. And not in the Re- 
publican candidate. 

It would appear that, in default of a con- 
vincing policy, every effort was made to ob- 
tain a convincing candidate. Some of us 
were ready to vote for that candidate if he 
could make out a case, But there is no case 
made out as yet; and the eleventh hour is 
at hand. We are told that Mr. Hughes will 
be all right when once in the White House; 
but that must be a prophecy based on 
divination. Men change in the course of 
time, and under changed environments; we 
cannot be sure at all that Hughes as Presi- 
dent will present an enlarged and macro- 
cosmic performance on the lines of his ex- 
hibition as Governor. It looks very much 
as if he had attained his maximum of sta- 
ture in his former capacities. He does not 
look big enough for the job of President. He 
has not shown up well at all in the qualify- 
ing competition. He aves not inspire confi- 
dence—and those of us who feel this, and 
cannot resort to crystal-gazing or cheiro- 
mancy, cannot vote for him, whatever else 
we may do. He is a good man; he will un- 
doubtedly do the best he cang but the best 
is not good enough, to judge by such criteria 
as any business man relies upon in his 
choice of men. If he has the guns, they 
make but a feeble report, and the damage 
seems to be slight, except perhaps in their 
recoil. And if he is merely at target prac- 
tice, or is holding up his real explosives be- 
cause certain tender souls around him do not 
like to hear the noise, so much the worse for 
his qualification work. 

Some of us feel that Wilson's Administra- 
tion is not we should vote for 
“anything rather than this.” At its worst, 
we can imagine, and even recall, something 
worse. To vote against Wilson we need an 
alternative involving something more than 
a pious hope, and the latter thin and unsub- 
stantial attraction is about the best that is 
offered us, so far as we can see. And the rec- 


so bad that 





ire a little ashamed of some aspects of the 
Mexican policy, we deplore his advocacy of 
the Shipping bill, we came near vowing not 
to vote for him when we saw what he did in 
the face of the threatened strike. especially 
when he wound that matter up with the 
four-pen episode We cannot see another 
Grover Cleveland in him; another “tower of 
Strength, that stood foursquare to all the 
winds that blew.” 

But Clevelands and Lincolns are rare 
aves that seldom light on the Presidential | 


tree We cannot another 


reasonably expect 





ord of the present President justifies some- 
thing more than a hope that he is open to 
new evidence, and may well come to rectify 








some of the things for which we now criti- 
cise him. We cannot see any course to pur- 
sue that is nearly so promising as to con- 
tinue him, and his party, in control. 

A. G. KELLER. 


New Haven, Conn., October 20. 





CONFLICTING DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


To THe Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: May it not be more accurate to say 
of Mr. Hughes that he has failed to be a dis- 
appointment? I mean a pleasant disappoint- 
ment. In order to be genuinely disappointed 
by his campaign one must have felt an ex- 
pectation that he would reveal powers of 
attraction—an expectation certainly not real- 
ized. But how many really entertained any 
such idea? Did even his friends and admir- 
ers? He was always being referred to as a 
man of ice—and yet we are now asked to hold 
him a disappointment when he runs true to 
predicted form. He isn’t a disappointment; 
would that he were! The one real hope of 
his campaign lies in the fact that there 
is a conflicting disappointment in the Presi- 
dency of Woodrow Wilson, of whom such 
great things were hoped. If Mr. Hughes can- 
not attract, Mr. Wilson may repel. It makes 
little difference which, in the end. The real 
question is whether people enough are still 
going to vote for Mr. Wilson, despite their 
disappointment in him, to insure his reélec- 
tion. 

The icy Mr. Hughes has tried manfully to 
reveal himself a man of fire—a man of what 
the age worships under the name of “punch” 
and “pep.” It has not been a convincing ex- 
hibition. The hand might be the hand of 
Esau, but the voice was that of Jacob. My 
point is that this is a thing of secondary im- 
portance, and is certainly not to be described 
as a disappointment since it was the perfect- 
ly inevitable thing, clearly foretold. The real 
disappointment seems to me to be that in 
the President; and the one momentous ques- 
tion is whether, by November 7, it will still 
be as acute a disappointment as it was on 
the first of September. If it be so, Mr. 
Hughes’s lack of compelling attractions will 
be of little importance. 

Puitie SANFORD MARDEN. 


Lowell, Mass., October 19. 





A GOOD POLITICIAN OR A GOOD PRESI- 
DENT. 


To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sm: You have recently, with much em- 
phasis, referred to Mr. Hughes as a disap- 
pointing candidate. The characterization 
seems in accord with the facts. But there is 
one phase of the situation which you have 
not adverted to in any way, as far as I have 
noticed. Mr. Hughes has proved, as candi- 
date for the Presidency, a far less effective 
speaker than his record as Governor of New 
York would have led his backers to fore- 
cast. Granted. But the deduction that this 
has lost him adherents may not be as fully 
warranted as you seem to assume. Many 
Americans view with nothing short of shame 
Mr. Wilson’s record as President. Our dis- 
gust with him as a President is very little 
mitigated by our admiration of him as a poli- 
ticlan. Conversely, our confessed disappoint- 
ment with Mr. Hughes as a politician has left 
practically undiminished our high hopes of 
him as an executive. Any one who wants 
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to elect to the Presidency a good politician 
will undoubtedly vote for Mr. Wilson. But 


many who have a single eye to electing a 


good President will vote for Mr. Hughes, while 
acknowledging him inferior as a campaigner. 
Epwarp Lucas WHITE. 
Baltimore, Md., October 21. 





“NEUTRAL” ON WILSON. 


To THE Epiror oF THe NATION: 

Sir: It has doubtless been comforting to that 
large number of independent voters known as 
Cleveland Democrats to read the subtle and 
jluminating analysis of Woodrow Wilson by 
a “Neutral” in your issue of September 14 
last. 

It is always pleasant to be able to explain 
inconsistencies of conduct without condemna- 
tion of character. Many of the attacks upon 
the Administration are thus weakened. 

But there are two outstanding acts of Mr. 
Wilson's, which “Neutral’s” analysis does not 
quite satisfy, and they will doubtless cut a 
large figure with the thinking voters before 
election day. One is the fact that Wilson 
wanted Bryan “knocked into a cocked hat” 
until the time that like-minded men had made 
Wilson a possible candidate, and then, with 
that political acumen his opponents must ad- 
mit, he saw that he was running against Mr. 
Roosevelt, who had developed a considerable 
aptitude for running all branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and had, therefore, a prior blanket 
lien on Wilson's particular point of executive 
control of legislative action. In this dilemma 
he abandoned his lifelong point of view and 
turned to Bryan, who still claimed influence 
over large masses of voters who are imper- 
vious to history or rhetoric. 


The other point is the recent Railway Wage 
law, hypocritically called an eight-hour law, 
with Mr. Wilson's irriteted reference to the 
men who stood for arbitration and his gift 
of the four pens with which he signed this 
novelty in American national legislation 
among his four new advisers. This whole 
proceeding is humiliating to an American. 

Both these deeds were constructive. They 
were not merely passive. “Neutral’s” theory, 
that accounts for so much where executive 
work has been forced on the President, will 
not explain these two acts, for they were un- 
prompted by any outside power or influence. 
A charitable interpretation of them would be 
a desideratum. LYNDEN EVANs. 

Pelican Lake, Wis., September 18. 





MR. WILSON’S DEMOCRACY. 


To tHe Eprror or THe NaTIoNn: 


Sm: Your neutral analyst of President 
Wilson's policies in the Nation of September 
14, in an extremely interesting interpretation, 
would have us believe, among other things, 
that “democracy as a mode of life is of less 
interest to him [Mr. Wilson] than democracy 
as a political expedient”; also that “he has 
probably no genuine personal interest in the 
Child Labor bill, but if its passage will clear 
the decks for the passage of other measures 
in which he is interested, let it pass.” He 
is further characterized as a legislative lead- 
er, not as an executive, with little personal 
sympathy with individuals, finding it difficult 
to get the other man’s point of view and not 
importance of that 


Your contributor finds evidence to support 








these characterizations in “innumerable pas- 
sages” from Woodrow Wilson's writings, in 
his natural inhibitions and past record, but 
would not upbraid him for these things any 
more than he would blame a man who has 
made an automobile for not making an acro- 
plane. 

The present writer has known the Pres!- 
dent only from a distance varying from one 
to three thousand miles, and merely by re- 
port; evidently, therefore, less well than has 
your analyst. Yet, speaking also as a neu- 
tral in politics (and in many other things), 
he would ask whether these characterizations 
of scant personal sympathy and of interest in 
democracy merely as a political expedient 
are true interpretations of the man who, with 
such high humanitarianism, for the first time 
himself fully states the Mexican question (see 
Ladies’ Home Journal, October, 1916, page 9), 
and who writes so sympathetically and un- 
derstandingly “On Being Human” (p. 55, 
Harper’s, 1916: reprinted from the Atlantic, 
80:320-29). 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore began his east- 
ward lecture tour in America here in Tacoma 
last week with an indictment of “The Cult of 
Nationalism,” censuring all nations for devel- 
oping nationality merely as a tremendously 
efficient machine for self-aggrandizement, to- 
tally lacking in soul and losing sight of hu- 
man welfare as a goal. Editorial comment 
finds Tagore merely destructive, though great, 
and the thought persists that perhaps on 
knowing our Mexican policy as the President 
himself has recently revealed it, and on know- 
ing the humanitarianism of the author of “On 
Being Human,” Tagore might at least modify 
the severity of his judgment of nationalism. 

JouHN B. Kaiser. 
Wash., September 26. 
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The Little Demon. By Feodor Sologub. Au- 
thorized translation by John Cournos and 
Richard Aldington. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.50 net. 

The Old House and Other Tales. By Feodor 
Sologub. Translated from the Russian by 
John Cournos. The same. 


The Sweet-Scented Name and Other Fairy 


Tales, Fables, and Stories. By Feodor 
Sologub. Edited by Stephen Graham. 
London: Constable & Co. 


These three volumes introduce to readers 
of English a new Russian writer of marked 
power and originality. Feodor Sologub— 
or, to give him his real name, Fedor Teterni- 
kov—was born in 1864, only four years lat- 
er than Chekhov, and five years earlier than 
Gorki. He came of poor parentage, spent 
his childhood in St. Petersburg, and gained 
sufficient education to become a primary 
school teacher and later inspector of schools. 
Unlike most Russian authors, who have 
been nearly all precocious, he began to pub- 
lish only at the age of thirty, and won fame 
only when past forty. He is noted as a 
poet as well as a writer of fiction. The pres- 
ent volumes, we may hope, give a fair no- 
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tion of his talent; at all events they con- 
tain work of the most varied character. 


The translator of “The Old House” says 
with some degree of reason that “at his hap- 
piest, Sologub is a compound of Chekhov 
and Poe.” Like Chekhov, he chooses his 


subjects primarily from the life of Russian 
city-dwellers; “The Little Demon” deals with 
a small country town more depressing in 
its baseness than any in Chekhov's geogra- 
phy. But, mingled with drab realism, he 
has fantastic elements that smack of Pode, of 
whom, if we may judge from a chance men 
tion in “The Crimson Ribbon,” he was a 
devoted admirer. This Poe strain in his 
work is, with apologies to Mr. Cournos, its 
least satisfying element. The Russian nov- 
elists have won their deserved fame by real 
ism touched with sympathy; when they de- 
part from the life around them into what 
is weird and grotesque they lose their pow- 
er. Tales like “The Uniter of Souls” and 
“The Invoker of the Beast” are second-rate. 

“The Little Demon,” Sologub’s most fa- 
mous work, tells in some 350 pages the story 
of a schoolmaster, Peredonov, a man bereft 
of any attractive quality of soul or mind, 
without the faintest intellectual interests, 
the very impersonation of meanness and 
spite. “Peredonov could not understand the 
disinterested desire to please, not to be re 
pulsive to others. Every such manifesta- 
tion, even on the part of a boy, he consid- 
ered a design against himself. Neat- 
ness and cleanliness were repulsive to 
Peredonov. Perfumes seemed to him to be 
bad smells. He preferred the stink of a 
manured field—which he considered good for 
the health—to all the perfumes of the 
world.” His associates are no better than 
he; his headmaster is honest, but mechan}- 
cal and stupid. Peredonov debates whether 
he shall marry his mistress and second 
cousin, Varvara, in order to obtain through 
her an inspectorship that a princess for 
whom she once worked has hinted she may 
procure for him. He plans to get the in- 
spectorship first and then jilt Varvara, but 
by forged letters the cunning Varvara tricks 
him into a marriage. Peredonov’s baseness 
passes into a persecution mania, which caus- 
es him to set fire to a ballroom and to mur- 
der his acquaintance, Volodin. In a subor- 
dinate plot a wanton girl, Liudmilla, cor- 
rupts a shy, sensitive schoolboy, Sasha. In 
this episode one may see biting satire on 
Merezhkovski and his _ fellow-sensualists. 
When poor Sasha inquires why Liudmilla 
would have him take off his shirt, the girl 
exclaims “passionately”: 


Why? Because I love beauty. Because I 
am a pagan, a sinner I ought to have been 
born in ancient Athens. I love flowers, per- 
fumes, brightly coloured clothes, the naked 
body. They say there is a soul I don't 
know, I've never seen it. And what is it to 
me? Let me die altogether like an Undine, 
let me melt away like a cloud under the sun 
I love the body, the strong, agile, naked body, 
which is capable of enjoyment. My dear, my 
idol, divine boy, Just for a moment, only for 
a moment, let me see your beautiful shoul- 
ders. (P. 294.) 
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The hopeful pair are preserved from detec- 
tion partly because Peredonov spreads tales 
about them, and Peredonov is thought in- 
capable of telling the truth. 


This novel, despite reminiscences of other 
writers, has an uncanny power all its own, 
and is true to the Russian tradition in show- 
ing the unfeigned dislike of the author for 
the disgusting society that he depicts. The 
Poe element is seen in the gray phantom 
Netotikomka, the wriggling Touch-me-not, 
which haunts Peredonov and symbolizes his 
inward filth. The book has been likened to 
Gogol’s “Dead Souls,” but it wholly lacks 
the jovial humor, the genial warmth of the 
earlier author, who could transform his base 
material into pure gold, or, as he put it, into 
“a pearl of consciousness.” 


Yet Sologub has something in him that is 
akin neither to Chekhov nor to Poe; some- 
thing that likens him to Hawthorne, of 
whom he perhaps has never read a word. 
Sologub is a poet, with dreams of a fair and 
lovely world quite the reverse of the town 
where lived Peredonov. We has written of 
himself—the quotation is from Williams's 
“Russia of the Russians’—“I am the god 
of a mysterious world, all the world is in my 
dreams alone.” From this side of Sologub’s 
nature spring charming idyls such as “She 
Who Wore a Crown,” the tale of a poor 
widow whose sad life is transformed by a 
vision in a forest glade of three woodland 
princesses—really, three young summer visi- 
tors—who crown her with blossoms: 

And ever since that time Elena had known 
joy Under the guise of the ordinary she had 
known the joy of her crowned life. All pov- 
erty and wretchedness had been transformed 
by her queenly pride, her exalted dignity. 

And now after many years, as she stood 
by the window waiting for her little son, 
though her dress was poor and shabby, she 
was whispering to herself as she remembered 
the crowning day of her life: 

“Man can overcome the world.” 
Sweet-Scented Name,” p. 97.) 


6“The 


Most beautiful of all is the story of “The 
Old House.” In the old country mansion 
live Borya’s grandmother, sister, and moth- 
er; Borya, a brave young student, has 
been betrayed by a spy and hanged as a 
revolutionist. For long they refuse to be 
lieve in his death; love is too strong for 
fact: all is kept ready for Borya’s home- 
coming and they eagerly scan the road 
watching for him to appear. But at last 
fact overcomes love: 

Loudly wailing, the mother calls: 
Borya.” 

Overflowing with tears, Elena Kirillovna re- 
plies: “Borya won't come. There is 


“Borya, 


no 
Borya.” 

Natasha stretches out her arms toward the 
lifeless moon, and cries out: “Borya has 
been hanged!” 

All three now stand side by side, looking 
at the moon, and weeping. Louder grows 
their sobbing, flercer the note of despair. 
Their moans merge finally into a prolonged, 
wild wailing, which can be heard for some 
distance 

The dog at the forester’s hut is restless. 
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hair bristling, he has pricked up his ears. 
Rising, he stretches his slender limbs. His 
sharp muzzle, showing its teeth, is uplifted 
to the tormenting moon. His eyes burn with 
a yearning flame. The dog bays in answer 
to the distant wail of the women in the wood. 

People are asleep. (Pp. 103, 104.) 


CURRENT FICTION. 





A Russian Priest. By J. N. Potapenko. With 
an Introduction by James Adderley. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The Introduction is a short two-page 

preface by an English canon who twenty 

years ago got the idea for his first novel 
from this story. The Translator’s Preface 
shows this to be a reprint of a version is- 
sued in 1891. It is well worth reprinting 
as an expression of Russian sanity and ideal- 
ism, which have been so sadly obscured for 
us by the naturalists. It presents a young 
priest, ardent for the Christianity of sacri- 
fice, facing the stupidity and venality of an 
established system. His scholarship gives 
him the best of prospects for early advance- 
ment; that is, to some post of comfort and 
profit in the Church. He is expected to make 
the most of his opportunity. To everybody’s 
amazement and resentment, he refuses all 
“plums,” and declares that he will be noth- 
ing more or less than a village priest. His 
bishop, though a worldly man himself, val- 
ues the youth’s disinterestedness and purity 
of purpose. The obscure parish to which he 
is assigned is probably neither better nor 
worse than the average. Its people are sim- 
ple, frank, unprosperous, and much occupied 
with vodka. They are accustomed to being 
bled by their clergy. The parish is suppos- 
ed to support two priests, a deacon, and a 
clerk, and in spite of the pqverty of the 
parishioners, the functionaries have hither- 
to made a good thing of it. Our Father Cyril 
is put in charge; under him are three men 
of middle age, with large families. ‘There 
is a real difficulty here. No salaries are pro- 
vided for, and the priests and their satellites 
are free to get what they can. There is an 
elaborate system of charges for all ser- 
vices, funerals included. Against this sys- 
tem Father Cyril sets his face. He will do 
no bargaining, and his associates have to 
share the poverty which results. There are 
revolts and complaints to authority, but the 
bishop backs up the dreamer. In the end the 
priest rouses a new spirit of devotion and of 

genuine religious feeling, and the dull vil- 

lage promises to become a place of true 

Christian faith and living. The story is sim- 

ply, and warmly, and gently told; there is a 

great deal of sound human feeling in it, as 

well as of spiritual aspiration. 


The World for Sale. By Gilbert Parker. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

“This book,” runs the author’s Note, “was 
written in 1911 and finished in 1912, a year 
before war broke out. It was published 
serially in the year 1915 and the beginning 





Trembling with all his lean body, his short 


lic on the basis of its merits alone, and as 
a picture of the peace-life of the great North 
West.” Its merits alone—we wonder what 
the author’s own opinion of them is? Quite 
serious, we may be sure, since his extended 
prefaces have shown him taking his work 
with extreme gravity. Like many other ro- 
mancers, he has always fancied himself as 
a student of character and a painter of place. 
Yet this is not a picture of the peace-life of 
the great Northwest, or of any other sort of 
life on any other part of this earth’s sur- 
face. It is an arrangement of types and sit- 
uations and incidents in the dream-country 
of Romance. And it remains an arrange- 
ment; no true and noble romantic action is 
achieved. We sniff at cheap melodrama be- 
cause it works woodenly, by stale perfunc- 
tory rule. And the partitions between this 
sort of fraud and the fraud of cheap ro- 
mance are flimsy indeed. Not a little of Sir 
Gilbert’s earlier work had the true gusto 
and glamour. Canada gave him the minor 
asset of a fresh setting and atmosphere, al- 
ways useful to the romancer in creating the 
necessary illusion of a bond between his 
dream and our fact. But we must think it 
was his fresh ardor and skill in using the 
perennial materials that gave him his pop- 
ular success. No reader who is at all re- 
sponsive to romantic virtue—as all readers 
may well be, in the heaven-sent mood—will 
read “The Right of Way” or “When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac” without the due glow and 
thrill. But there is little of the kind to be 
had from the later stories. “The World for 
Sale” deals with the old matter, and feebly 
echoes the old manner. The whole affair 
is trumped up, machine-made. We do not 
believe in this king of the Gypsies who has 
left his people years ago because his daugh- 
ter wishes to be a Gorgio. We do not be 
lieve in his beautiful and foolhardy daugh- 
ter. We do not believe in the Romany vil- 
lain, old Druse’s rival for the throne, and 
titular husband to Fleda. Nor does the 
Gorgio hero, Max Ingolby, quite crowd him- 
self down our throats. He, we are to be- 
lieve, is the Master Man, the white man who 
has come into this Canadian wilderness bear- 
ing the burden of civilization and progress. 
Of course he has enemies, and of course he 
spots them, and of course they seem to have 
the better of him for a time, and of course 
in the end he frustrates their knavish tricks, 
and makes men of them, and marries the 
Romany girl to the sound of appropriate 
music. It is all movie stuff. 


Julius Le Vallon. By Algernon Blackwood. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Probably no romancer now going has a 
more romantic past than the author of tLis 
story. He is son of a duchess and a K.C.B.; 
was educated in England, Scotland, and 
abroad: “Farmed in Canada” (let us take 
“Who's Who’s” word literally); “went Rainy 
River goldfields; ran a hotel, etc.; joined 
staff of New York Sun, and later New York 
Times; dried-milk business; began writing 
books, 1906; lives abroad.” There is as lit- 
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as of the dried-milk business. His favorite 
field is the mystical-supernatural. This 
story is a particularly strange and in all 
senses far-fetched adventure in that field. 
Three members of some prehistoric tribe of 
sun-worshippers have been involved in a 
great wrong. One of them has perished as 
the result of an unlawful experiment ven- 
tured upon by the other two. After many re 
pirths, fate brings them together at last, in 
one age and upon one hemisphere. Le Val- 
lon and Mason discover each other in an Eng- 
lish boys’ school. They are conscious at once 
of a bond, and in time they both recall a 
good deal out of that dim past. But only 
Le Vallon remembers clearly, and he does 
not impart his full knowledge to his friend. 
Mason only knows vaguely that an atone- 
ment is to be made, and that a third person, 
a woman, is bound up with it. He promises 
Le Vallon that when she is found he will do 
his part. Years later he is summoned by 
Le Vallon, who has found his prehistoric wo- 
man in the person of an English house- 
maid. Mason has been her lover in that 
earlier scene, but now Le Vallon has mar- 
ried her. She is vulgar and unbeautiful, but 
a glamour of charm and grace shines from 
her, to which Mason can but respond. How- 
ever, there is no earthy triangular relation 
to be developed. The woman also has her 
intimations. All acts and words proceed, 
pretty tediously, towards the great event. Le 
Vallon is determined to make his own body 
the channel for those strange elemental forc- 
es which have slain Mason in his ancient 
embodiment. But he reckons without the 
woman, who, to save him, deliberately at- 
tracts the peril to herself. It enters the body 
of her unborn child, that being the line of 
least resistance. Le Vallon dies, Mason and 
the woman part, and we are given to under- 
stand that some strange, unearthly creature 
may have been borne by her as the fruit of 
all this endeavor. It is a theme of grewsome 
suggestiveness, such as might have been 
briefly and strikingly handled by a Poe or 
a Hawthorne. Mr. Blackwood makes a la- 
bored and long-drawn and rather tiresome 
business of it. 


The Mark of the Beast. By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. New York: The Macaulay Co. 


His publishers triumphantly announce this 
as Mr. Kauffman’s most sensational story. 
Mr. Kauffman, in his Preface, neither 
claims nor disclaims thus much for it. 
What worries him is the fear that some- 
body may think he has meant something by 
his book. On the contrary, he assures us, he 
has “wanted only to tell a story.” Taking the 
book on these grounds, we must express the 
opinion that he has failed—if we are right 
in inferring that he also wanted to tell a 
story that had some sort of merit. This is 
the merest claptrap, there is not a note of 
reality or sincerity in it anywhere. The per- 
sons are ridiculous manikins, the action is 
an affair of strings and wires. There is a 
single incident which the writer has hit 
upon as a nodus for his agreeable, aimless 
little story, and that is the rape of a South- 





ern girl by a Southern white man of her 
own set. We believe no casual story-teller 
has hitherto hit upon this particular plea- 
santry, and we hasten to give Mr. Kauffman 
whatever credit is properly due to him for 
his novelty. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPEDITION. 





The Journals of Captain Meriwether Lewis 
and Sergeant John Ordway Kept on the 
Expedition of Western Exploration, 1803- 
1806. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Milo M. Quaife. Madison: Wisconsin 
Historical Society. $1.50. 

When the late Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites 
was preparing for publication the “Original 
Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition” 
he made diligent search for missing docu- 
ments, and especially for John Ordway’s 
tong-lost journal. His search in the latter 
respect was fruitless, although it yielded 
other items of considerable value. The rec- 
ord kept by Ordway was known to have 
been purchased for a trifle by Clark and for- 
warded to Biddle to aid him in the prepara- 
tion of his narrative of the memorable jour- 
ney, published in Philadelphia in 1814. It 
was known, too, that Biddle thought well of 
the Sergeant’s journal. However, the sup- 
position that the note-books were returned 
to Capt. Clark, and were by him or his heirs 
misplaced or lost, proved to be groundless; 
for in the year 1913 Ordway’s precious man- 
uscript was found in the voluminous papers 
of Nicholas Biddle. Through the kindness 
of Mr. Charles Biddle, a grandson of Nich- 
olas, the Wisconsin Historical Society was 
permitted to make a copy of it for publica- 
tion. Other materials, including a hither- 
to unknown journal of Lewis and Clark, 
were also placed at the Society’s disposal. 

The appearance of this volume will cause 





rejoicing among the numerous tribe of West- 


ern historians, to say nothing of the many 
amateurs who are distinctly interested 


in | 


all matters relating to the momentous un- | 


dertaking which Thomas Jefferson fathered | ‘ 
| the South & 8S East. 


more than one hundred and ten years ago. 
Until the discovery of the journal kept 
by Capt. Lewis—and later by Clark—all ex- 
tant records began with the departure of the 
exploring party from the camp on the river 
Dubois in May, 1804; and the principal 
source of information respecting the journey 
from Pittsburgh was the correspondence of 
Lewis with Jefferson, Clark, and others. It 
will therefore be apparent that the charm- 
ing record—unhappily very incomplete— 





here printed for the first time, is a striking | 


contribution to the expedition’s history. The 
first entry is dated Pittsburgh, August 30, 
1803, and the last December 12 of the same 
year. The most serious gap occurs between 
September 19 and November 12, a period of 
fifty-four days. It is possible, as Dr. Quaife 
suggests, that the hiatus is due to the en- 
tries for that interval being recorded in an- 
other notebook. 


The journal of Lewis naturally receives 


| recovery” 





| 





first place, but John Ordway’s is of far great- 
er importance. It enjoys the distinction of 
being the only complete day-by-day record of 
the expedition. Beginning May 14, 1804, at 
the river Dubois, it ends at St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 23, 1806, without a single break. 
Such a feat—for it is nothing less—speaks 
well for the physical and mental vigor of 
Sergeant Ordway. It is indeed remarkable 
that a man should pass through the trials 
and hardships which befell the explorin; 
party and never once fail to make a daily 
entry in his diary. Nor are the entries bald 
or perfunctory: for the most part they are 
full and interesting. It is a noble record 
of about 125,000 words, giving us for the 
first time a daily check upon the narratives 
of other members of the company. Aside 
from the journals of the commanders, this 
is incomparably the best. 

It is to be regretted that we know little 
concerning sturdy, competent John Ordway. 
He appears to have been one of a large fam- 
ily of good standing. Upon his return from 
the Far West, he proceeded to his New 
Hampshire home. Later he returned to 
Missouri, married, and settled at or near 
New Madrid. It is said that he died child- 
less. That he enjoyed the full confidence of 
Lewis and Clark is made apparent by the 
responsibility which they placed upon him 
—and it is clear that he fully deserved their 
trust and good-will. If we may judge from 
his notebooks, Ordway was the best educat- 
el member of the party, with the exception 
of the two leaders. Moreover, he was alert 
and keenly observant. The following literal 
extract from his journal, selected at random, 
is a fair example of his manner of expres- 


sion: 

Saturday 26t4 of April 1806. we got u; 
horses. took a light breakfast of a little dry 
Sik meat and set out proce’ on over a! 
level Smooth Sandy plain about 12 miles & 
halted & dined on a little dry Elk meat as 
we had nothing else. the day warm 
delayed about 1 hour and procee® o1 i 


natives followed us, who al 


if thenr are 


number of the 
mooveing up the river & 

going over the rockey mount® to kill buffalos 
Saw considerable Snow on the tail 


Some 


mou! 
came 20 odd miles thi 
day & Camped on the bank of 


only small willows to burn &C 


the river 


With the publication of Ordway’s note 
books, there remain to be recovered only 
the minor contributions of Frazier and 


Pryor, and the missing portion of Lewis's 
journal. The two former would probably 
add little of value to our knowledge of the 
expedition; but for sentimental if for no 


| other reasons we hope that some day they 


will come to light. Manuscripts “lost beyond 
have a way, now and then, of 
turning up. 

From one point of view it is unfortunate 
that Dr. Thwaites was unable to include the 
materials printed in this volume in his great 
edition of the “Original Journals,” publish- 
ed in 1904. But the critic who possesses 
mental integrity must candidly admit that, 
although scholars are immensely grateful 
to Dr. Thwaites for having made his eight 
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handsome volumes available, he fell far 
short of our expectations on the editorial 
side. His work in this particular left much 
to be desired; and for that reason we are 
inclined to think it best that the riches now 
presented to the public were reserved for a 
later time. Dr. Quaife’s annotation is fuller 
and more careful than Thwaites’s. Yet it is 
clear that he does not overestimate his la- 
bors. “The attempt,” he writes, “has been 
made to identify, so far as possible, the nu- 
merous camps and other places mentioned in 
the narrative. The liability to error in this 
connection is great, yet the task has been 
undertaken in the belief that such informa- 
tion is essential to an understanding, by 
readers, of the journals presented. What- 
ever degree of error may inhere in this por- 
tion of the work, the reader may be confi- 
dent he has before him an accurate tran- 
script of the original records presented, arm- 
ed with which he may ignore in so far as 
he chooses the editorial annotation which 
accompanies it.” 

The volume is briefly though adequately 
introduced by the editor, and closes with an 
excellent index. There are thirteen half- 
tone illustrations—maps, facsimiles, and 
views. 


A PHILOSOPHIC HISTORY OF INDIA. 





Indian Thought Past and Present. By R. W. 
Frazer. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $3 net. 

The author of “A Literary History of In- 
dia” has sought in this volume to condense 
into a small compass what might be called 
a Philosophic History of India. Ignoring 
for the nonce the literary quality of 
his material, he presents lucidly and with 
constant reference to modern authorities the 
history of the various religious and philo- 
sophical movements of the Aryan Hindus, 
occasionally including illustrative matter 
from the beliefs of the wild tribes. He thus 
gives a popular but on the whole satisfac- 
tory review of Brahmanic thought from the 
Vedas and Upanishads through the period of 
systematized philosophy, a general account 
of Buddhism and Hinduism, and closes with 
a chapter on present Indian thought. 

As is to be expected in a work drawn 
largely from the lucubrations of his prede- 
cessors, there is a certain lack of control 
and of independent judgment which leads to 
doubtful or erroneous statements. Brihaspati 
lived in the sixth or seventh century a. p., 
not ». c. Not in the fifth century a. p., but 
a thousand years earlier, is there “for the 
first time in Indian metaphysics” no assump- 
tion of a god. That Shiva as son-in-law of 
Daksha is to be referred to the Deccan 
(Dakshina) is doubtful doctrine, nor is it 
probable that this god In his “earliest and 
most primitive conception” is a god of de 
struction and wrath and also a vegetation 
spirit. It is further hardly fair to say that 
in modern religious poetry “sound rules over 
the thought,” nor is the discussion of suttec 
properly closed with Mueller’s interpreta- 


widow to go up into the fire.” The subject 
of Buddhist sects and the evaporation (so to 
speak) of Buddhism in India might have 
been advantageously enlarged by a page or 
two to explain that some modern sects are, 
in fact, largely concealed avatars of Bud- 
dhism itself, which actually lingered in In- 
dia till the seventeenth century. 

To the historian the best, as it is the most 
original, part of this work will be the chap- 
ter on present Hindu thought as found in 
Tamil poetry, where, indeed, the author is 
most at home. Some interesting notes ap- 
pear in regard to modern conditions, such 
as the practical abolition of caste-inheritance 
and the deification to-day of the Maratha 
Queen Ahalya Bai. An older tale, but per- 
haps not known to all, is that regarding 
Akbar’s fourth wife. Every man, according 
to the great emperor, should have four 
wives—one to talk to, one to do the house- 
work, one to tend the children, and one to 
whip, as a warning to the other three. 

On the whole, this book of three hundred 
odd pages will give the general reader a 
fairly accurate account of the progress of 
Hindu thought, though it must be under- 
stood that thought means almost exclusive- 
ly religious and metaphysical speculation. 
What the Hindus thought about art, science, 
government, medicine, and other indifferent 
matters naturally does not enter into the 
discussion of “Indian Thought.” This is not 
an ironical aspersion upon the title of Dr. 
Frazer’s work. Hindu thought, so far as 
it has any value, is metaphysical and relig- 
ious. Nothing else mattered much to the 
Hindus themselves, and consequently what 
they thought apart from these subject mat- 
ters little to us. 











“Hatchways,” by Ethel Sidgwick, will be 
published on November 11 by Small, Maynard 
& Co. 


Henry Holt & Co. are publishing to-day 
“Bernard Shaw: The Man and the Mask,” by 
Richard Burton. 


Little, Brown & Co.'s publications this month 
will include “The Intelligence of Woman,” by 
W. L. George; “A Dictionary of Similes,” by 
Frank J. Wilstach, and “The Whale and the 
Grasshopper and Other Fables,” by Seumas 
O'Brien. 

Harper & Brothers have just published 
“Years of My Youth,” by William Dean 
Howells; “The Incredible Honeymoon,” by 
E. Nesbit; “The Story of the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” by Florence Howe Hall, and 
“Mark Tidd’s Citadel,” by Clarence Budington 
Kelland. 


The following volumes will be published 
shortly by E. P. Dutton & Co.: “Poetry: The 
Renascence of Wonder,” by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton; “The Blue-China Book,” by Ada 
Walker Camehl; “Belle Jones,” by Allan 
Meacham, and “The Moose Book,” by Samuel 
Merrill. 





tion of the Vedic verse which “tells the 





published or forthcoming: “Fruit-Gathering” 
by Rabindranath Tagore; “Stray Birds an; 
Withered Leaves,” by the same; “Amatey 
Circus Life,” by Ernest Balch; “Blithe Mp. 
Bride,” by Beulah Marie Dix; “The Quest,” by 
John G. Neihardt; “Distributive Justice: Th, 
Right and Wrong of our Present Distributio, 
of Wealth,” by John A. Ryan. 


Among the children’s books announced fo, 
early publigation by Paul Elder & Co. are th: 
following: “Half True Stories,” by Stantoy 
Davis Kirkham; “Far Countries as Seen by , 
Boy,” by M. Beecher Longyear, and “Dolly 
Days and Dolly Ways,” by Abbie N. Smith. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons announce for publica. 
tion immediately or in the near future: “Let 
ters of Henry Brevoort to Washington Irving 
together with Other Brevoort Papers Hereto. 
fore Unpublished,” edited with introduction 
by George S. Hellman; “Memories,” by Ei. 
ward Clodd; “Life and Times of David Hum. 
phreys, 1752-1815,” by Frank Landon Hum. 
phreys; “Isaac Mayer Wise—Founder 
American Judaism,” by Max B. May; “The 
Story of the Trust Companies,” by Edwari 
Ten Broeck Perine; “Old Pottery and Porce-. 
lain,” by F. W. Burgess; “Christian Science 
and the Ordinary Man,” by Walter Stewart 
Harris; “How the Prussians Came to Poland 
by the Marquise Laura de Gozdawa de Turczy- 
nowicz; “The Germans,” by J. M. Robert- 
son; a new edition of “Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
by Capt. Frederick Marryat, and a revised 
edition of “The American Republic and Its 
Government,” by James Albert Woodburn 
In the Loeb Classical Library it is expected 
that the following volumes will be ready 
shortly: Dio Cassius, “Roman History,” by E 
Cary (9 volumes), Vol. IV; Galen, “On the 
Natural Faculties,” by A. J. Brock; “Greek 
Anthology,” by W. R. Paton, Vol. I; “Proco- 
pius,” by H. B. Dewing (6 volumes), Vol. 
il; Theophrastus, “History of Plants,” by Sir 
Arthur F. Hort, 2 volumes; Plutarch, “The 
Parallel Lives,” by B. Perrin (10 volumes), 
Vol. IV; “Daphnis and Chloe,” Thornley’s 
translation, revised by J. M. Edmunds, and 
“Parthenias,” by S. Gaselee (the last two in 
one volume). As representatives of the Cam- 
bridge University Press the Putnams an- 
nounce “Model Drawing—Geometrical and 
Perspective,” by C. Octavius Wright and W. 
Arthur Rudd, and “The First Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to the Corinthians,” edited by R. 
St. John Parry. 


Prof. J. S. Bassett’s “Life of Andrew Jack- 
son,” published in two volumes in 1911 by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., has been taken over 
by the Macmillan Co., which has brought out 
an attractive edition in one volume ($2.50) 
from the same plates. The principal change 
in the text is a corrected reading of Biddle's 
memorandum of his interview with Jackson, 
in November, 1829, about the Bank of the 
United States. The portrait of Jackson by 
D. M. Carter, which in the original edition 
faced page 476 of Volume II, has been omit- 
ted; and the two likenesses of 1845 have, curi- 
ously enough, been transposed, but without 
transposition of the accompanying legends. 





An interesting subject and an excellent style 
combine to make Mr, Farnham Bishop’s “The 
Story of the Submarine” (Century Co.; $1 
net) an unusually readable little book. After 
summarizing the early attempts at under- 





The Macmillan Company announces as just 





water navigation and warfare as related by 
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the standard authorities, Barber, Fyfe, Bur- 
goyne, and others, he describes the growth 
and development of the modern submarine 
as well as its achievements in the present 
war. Written for the layman, and possibly 
for the youth in particular, the work avoids 
technical details while giving a good general 
jdea of the submarine’s mechanism and func- 
tions. The chapter treating of the supposed 
methods by which it is trapped or caught is 
especially worthy of attention just now. Some 
of the plans are on an inconveniently small 
scale; otherwise the book is of admirable 
quality. As Mr. Bishop indulged in one flight 
of the imagination in spinning the yarn of a 
supposititious trip in “X-4,” it seems a pity that 
he did not take another such flight and fore- 
cast, according to his judgment, the future of 
this new and disturbing factor in naval war- 


fare. 





“Adventures of a Despatch Rider,” by Capt. 


w. H. L. Watson (Dodd, Mead; $1.25), is 
a record of one man’s experiences in the 
war from August, 1914, to February, 1915, 


based largely on letters written home during 
that period. Enlisting at the outbreak of 
the war as a motorcycle dispatch carrier, the 
author was with the British expeditionary 
force in its advance to Belgium, at the bat- 
tles of Mons and Le Cateau, during the great 
retreat, and at the battles of the Marne and 
the Aisne. Then he was transferred to the 
north, and was present at the fighting round 
La Bassée, when the Germans were trying to 
break through to the Channel. The chief 
impression left by the book is of the utter 
confusion in the mind of the individual sol- 
dier as to what is going on, and of his feel- | 
ing of helpless insignificance. “I started,” 
says the writer, “with an immense interest in 
tactics. This has nearly all left me, and 1} 
remain a more or less efficient dispatch-car- | 
rying animal—a part of a machine, realizing | 
the hopeless enormous size of the machine. | 
, We are all either animals or machines, | 
with little gained except our emotions dulled | 
and brutalized and nightmare flashes of | 
scenes that cannot be written about because | 
they are unbelievable. I wonder what differ- 
ence you will find in us when we come home.” 
This is the testimony of one who, through his 
work, had exceptional opportunities to ob- 
serve the positions of the army. No one par- 
ticipant, writing at the time, can have real- 
ized the epic sweep of the great battles and | 
retreats; the chief source of interest in a book | 





like this must be in the narrative of minor 
incidents. Capt. Watson is a keen observer, 
and his story contains many effective bits of | 
anecdote and description. He writes collo- | 
quially, at times rather slangily, with some | 
odd solecisms, such as “I was woken up.” | 
His comment on the village of Hinges will at | 
once illustrate his style and suggest 
possible linguistic results of the war. 

When first the corps came to Hinges, the 
inhabitants were exalted. The small boys 
came out in puttees, and the women put rib- 
bons in their hair. Now, if you pronounce 
Hinges in the French fashion, you give forth 
an exclamation of distressful pain. The name 
cannot be shouted from a motorcycle. So we | 
all called it, plainly and bluntly, Hinges, as | 
if it were connected to a door. The inhabi- | 
tants noticed this. 


some 


these fine men with red hats knew better 
than they—the English pronunciation spread 
The village became ‘Ingees, and only some 
unfashionable dotards in Béthune preserve | 
the tradition of the old pronunciation. 


The book contains some excellent maps. 


; an 


| repetition, 
| to the history of woman's rights. Though in 


; Controversy 


| 1896 





“Elementary Civics” (Thompson, Brown & 
Co.) is the title of a small textbook compiled 
by Dr. Charles McCarthy, Flora Swan, and 
Jennie McMullin for use by pupils in the up- 
per grades of American grammar schools. 
Whether there is any proper place for this 
subject in the grammar-school programme of 
studies is extremely doubtful, and this little 
book will at least serve to strengthen honest 
doubts in that direction. It has evidently 
been compiled upon the theory that 
boys and girls of grammar-school age cannot 
be expected to understand the complications 
of government as it actually is, they should be 
pumped full of platitudes as to what govern- 
ment ought to be. Here is a typical examplk 
of what that doctrine leads to: 

It is very easy for us to look around and 
criticise the mismanagement of our cities 
The really valuable thing is to make helpful 
suggestions and help to carry them out 
Imagine yourself employed by your city as 
planning expert, and write out your views on 
the following questions, etc. (p. 73). 


since 


True enough, the youngster who reads thi 
book will not be altogether wasting his time 
He learn a little about a great many 
things, from the life of the cave-dwellers t 
old-age pensions in New Zealand, or scientific 
forestry in Prussia, or the segregated budget 


will 


of New York city. He will get even more 
from the pictures with which the book is well 
supplied, and which are for the most part 


well chosen and instructive. But he will not 
get from it any material appreciation of what 
our real political problems are, or have been, 
are likely to be. The book is so intent 
upon dragging into its pages everything pic- 
turesque or striking that it omits most of the 
things which are fundamentally important. 


or 


to the 
“Mary 


first 


of Miss 


The 


eader 


reflection likely to occur 
Florence M. Smith's 


Astell” (Columbia University Press) is to ask | 


why a woman so deeply interested in the edu- 
women, and working under the di- 
university, should write 
such poor English. For Miss Smith's style is 
not unidiomatic, but by 
\mericanisms and even downright bad gram- 
mar. However, one has grown accustomed 
to expect anything but good English 
loctoral theses, and the present study should 
not be censured too severely because it is not 
exception. In the matter of knowledge 
Miss Smith's work is well up to the age 
She has read thoroughly the literature 
her subject, and, despite a certain amount of 
has made a valuable contribution 


cation of 


rection of 


a great 


only is disfigured 


from 


aver 
about 


no sense an advanced woman in the political 
sense of the modern suffragette, Mary Astell 
was strongly convinced of the intellectual 
equality of her sex, and fought consistently 
for equal opportunities of education Miss 
Smith, of course, accepts this thesis of intel- 
lectual equality as self-evident. Her work 
would have had more philosophical if 
she had seen fit to examine historically and 
psychologically the truth of this assumption 


value 


“Nullification 
(University 


Prof. Chauncey 8. Boucher's 
in South Carolina” 


Thinking that they and| of Chicago Press; $1.50 net) naturally invites 
their forefathers had been wrong—for surely comparison with Houston's “Critical Study of | 


Nullification in South Carolina,” published in 
Professor Boucher has had the advan- 
tage of the Jackson, Van Buren, and Ham- 


mond papersin the Library of Congress, of the does not need to ag 
' Poinsett papers in the Pennsylvania Library 





4:25 


Society, and of a manuscript memoir of Gray- 
son, none of which was accessible to Mr. 
(now Secretary) Houston twenty years ago; 
and he has also made use of several extensive 
collections of pamphlets and of some twenty 


South Carolina newspapers. These primary 
sources have enabled him to trace in detail 
the course ef political discussion and the 


development of public opinion in South Caro- 


lina during the Nullification period, and to 
show, more fully than Mr. Houston was able 


to do, the parts played by Jackson and other 


leading actors. In these respects the volume 


is a real addition to knowledge of the subject. 


The main course of the Nullification contro- 
versy, however, remains as Mr. Houston out- 
lined it. One misses, in Professor Boucher's 
work, a certain broad view of the episod 
which distinguishes the “Critical Study”; and 
the important question of the economic con- 


Nullification move- 
Notwithstand- 


ditions which underlay the 
ment is only lightly touched 


ing all that has been written on the subject, 
the fundamental difference of view, not mere- 
ly in regard to the relation of a State to the 
Union, but also in regard to the essegtia! 
nature of government itself, which c) ATAC- 
terized the South in the ante-bellum period, 
and of which the contemporary newspaper 
and pamphlet literature holds the invaluable 
record, still awaits its expositor We note 
the inclusion in the bibliography of a num- 
ber of books, like McCrady's histories of 
South Carolina in the Colonial and Revolu- 


tionary period, which have only remote bear- 
ing upon the events dealt with by Professor 
Boucher: and “South Carolina College” is 


now, of course, the University of South Caro- 


lina. 

“For over twenty years I } found t I 
leave my library with regret, howeve lor 
the day has been, and return tft it alway 
with delight.” These words were written } 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, librarian of the Free 
Public Library of Newark, N. J Any ma 
who can thus write of his chosen calling after 
the lapse of twenty years is to Ix igratu 
lated. Such enthusiasm will car him far 
Mr. Dana has long been a prominent fi 
in the world of libraries, for he is a libra 
with ideas, the courage to try new met i 
and, best of all, he is entirely in ypathy 
with his public—a public to which he hopes 
to be more helpful day by day. He is a pr 
gressive of the best typ. The problem which 
he has met, and brought as near lution 4 
any man in the profession, is that « ikin 
the public library a thing of real rvice to 
the commonalty. He has the vis and 
the ability properly to value the changing con- 
ditions among men; and he endeavors always 
to have the institution of which he is the 
guiding spirit meet the needs of to-day with a 
thought for the probable needs of to-morrow 

Nor is Mr. Dana a silent librarian. He ha 
| frequently delivered add es and written 


articles on library subjects for various jour 





nals Those interested in librarianship a 
others, will welcome the appearance of a 

ction of twenty-seven of these contr 

na volume entitled “Libraries: Address« ind 
Essays” (H. W. Wilson Co.; $1.80) A few 
| of the subjects treated are: “The P j ind 
| Its Public Library,” “The Failure of Book } 
viewing,” “Library Problems,” “What the P« 
ple Read,” “Making a Library Known a 
“The Country Church and the Library One 

gree wholly with Mr. Dana 

to find his chapters both stimulating and 
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teresting. The treatment is very frank and 
to the point, and the style is never dull. In 
fact, Mr. Dana at times writes so well that 
we regret to find that he uses the colloquialism 
“posted” when he means “informed,” and is 
even guilty of “I guess” for “I think.” In his 
essay on “The Failure of Book Reviewing,” he 
complains that reviews seldom enlighten the 


librarian as to a “book’s physique.” In this 
respect, the present reviewer will prove an 
exception to the rule by saying that Mr. 


Dana's volume is outwardly not what it should 
be. It is too heavy and in appearance is too 
much like a textbook on mechanical or elec- 
trical engineering. Although well printed and 
subsantially bound, it is not a bookish-looking 
book—as every collection of essays and ad- 
dresses ought to be. 


The origin of the flora of the coast of Bel- 
zium is the subject of the opening article of 
the Annales de Géographie for September, by 
J. Massart, professor of botany in the Uni- 
of His conclusion is that 
more the south than from 
north. The methods by which a large 

of marsh land on the west coast of 
France transformed into a culti- 
vated region contributing largely to the agri- 
cultural wealth of the country are described 
by Prof. J. Welsch, of the University of Poi- 
tiers. The conditions, natural, social, and 
economic, which govern the pastoral life of 
some of the people of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains are shown by J. Dedijer, of the Univer- 


versity Brussels. 
far 
the 
tract 


comes from 


has been 


sity of Belgrade. He recalls the fact that 
between two and three centuries ago the 
villagers of Bosnia and Herzegovina were 


compelled to adopt the Mohammedan religion. 
But in the when with their herds 
they went to thelr mountain pastures, they 
renounced it for their ancestral religion. 
“They lived thus for thirty years Christians 
in summer and Mohammedans in winter.” 


Summer, 


In his “Instincts of the Herd in Peace and 


War” (Macmillan; $1.25) Mr. W. Trotter 
has worked over two essays previously 
printed in the Sociological Review—has, in 
fact, written a book around them. He points 


out that he has “been engaged in trying to 
apply to the affairs of to-day principles which 
had taken shape ten years ago. I point this 
out not in order to claim any gift of fore- 
sight in having suggested so long ago reasons 
for regarding the stability of civilization as 
unsuspectedly slight, but because it is noto- 
rious that the atmosphere of a great war is 
unfavourable to free speculation.” The argu- 
ment of the book centres upon human gre- 
gariousness and the instincts that go with it. 
It is about as convincing as such psycholog- 
ileal constructions usually are. Towards the 
end of the author comes to the 
consideration of “gregarious species at war,” 
and, selecting, as the two contrasting protag- 
in the present struggle, England and 
Ciermany, attempts to picture the “mind” of 
each In accordance with the contentions which 
e thinks he has established in the foregoing. 
Germany is of the type of aggressive gre- 

riousness and, like a dog, must be corrected 
in & manner which will understand, 
namely, by a “thorough and drastic beating.” 
r animal must be left in no doubt as to 
ind his punishment must 


his volume 


onists 


she 


» la the master, 


to her heart; it is for Europe to take it.” 
As for the other protagonist, “the sole basis 
of a satisfactory morale in a people of the 
social type that obtains in England is a true 
national unity, which is therefore the singular 
and complete remedy for all the civil difficul- 
ties incident upon a great and dangerous 
war.” The present disaster shows that the 
development of European civilization has been 
“radically unsound,” this being the result 
“of human progress being left to chance, 
and to the interaction of the heterogeneous 
influences which necessarily arise within a 
gregarious unit whose individual members 
have a large power of varied reaction.” Well, 
now that we see what is the matter, there will 
be no excuse for letting it happen again. 

A second edition of L. T. Hobhouse’s “Mind 
in Evolution” (Macmillan; $3.25), takes ac- 
count of the results of advance made in com- 
parative psychology since the original publi- 
eation of the book. Dr. Hobhouse has come 
to believe that mind has had an even more 
extended function in evolution than he had 
supposed. He thinks that the revolution in 
biological theory will be found, “as time goes 
on, to have invested the constitution of the 
living being as against the environing con- 
ditions with a new importance, and in this 
constitution the fundamental fact everywhere 
is that the living being is not passive but 
active, not mechanical in its reaction to 
things, but assertive, plastic, and, in a mea- 








sure proportioned to its development, self- 
determining. If this is so, psychology will 
in the future have a larger part to play than 


has hitherto been supposed in the study of the 
and decay of forms of life.” Concerning 
the general merits of this well-known book 
nothing needs to be said. Its original thesis 
is strengthened and its original accumulation 
of evidence extended. 


rise 


A novel and interesting deviation from the 
ordinary form of the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching is made by President William De 
Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, in “The Gos- 
pel of Good Will as Revealed in Contempo- 
rary Scriptures” (Macmillan; $1.50 net). Dr. 
Hyde takes his text, as the title indicates, 
from incidents mentioned in well-known recent 
writings; thus he begins his first chapter, 
which is on Christ's Expectation of Men, 
with a lesson from “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” which he quotes at length, and 
in the same manner he treats his other top- 
ics, religious and economic. The central 
thought of the Lectures is the power of intel- 
ligent sympathy. Various burning questions 
of the present day are discussed, all with 
President Hyde's accustomed frankness and 
vigor, and the volume appeals not only to 
preachers, but to all persons who are inter- 
ested in the moral well-being of society. His 
theology is broad enough to welcome all 
whose desire is to live aright. “Christianity,” 
says he, “is the good news that no sin is too 
heinous to be forgiven provided the one who 
has committed it repents.” The proper spirit 
for international relations he illustrates by a 
quotation from Prof. F. W. Férster, of the 
t'niversity of Munich, who in an address to 
the youth of Germany on the present war 
says: “Fill yourselves with deepest sympathy 
for all who in war. In the 
union of the Christ be 
born in us.” By apposite quotations he 
forth the spirit that is by no 
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“MAJOR PENDENNIS.” 


In making a play out of Thackeray’s “Pen. 
dennis” Mr. Landon Mitchell was confronted 
with a totally different problem from that which 
he solved, with considerable success, in “Becky 
Sharp.” In “Vanity Fair” the whole interest 
of the story centres on Becky; she dominates 
every character and every situation. The 
book, therefore, lends itself to dramatization 
far more easily than does “Pendennis,” whe: 
the interest is distributed among a greate: 
number of characters. It is true that one re- 
members best the ineffable Major, that he, : 
any one, is the dominating character; but h 
dominates not by the author’s deliberate inten: 
but in spite of it. With characteristic impetu- 
osity this retired but ever gallant officer took 
the bit between his teeth and arrogated to him- 
self the place that Thackeray had reserved for 
the nephew. In the novel this does not disturb 
us greatly, but in the more compressed dra- 
matic form it throws things out of balance 
We have the action revolving round the rath- 
er nebulous personality of Arthur Pendennis 
while through the scenes, dominant whereve: 
he goes, stalks the forceful character of th 
Major. 

That Mr. Mitchell recognized the difficulty is 
evident from the fact that he takes as his 
central idea the Major’s influence on his 
nephew's affairs; that he has overcome it can 
hardly be asserted. Mr. Mitchell has fallen 
between two stools. He might have taken a 
single incident of the book and certain of th: 
characters, and throwing Thackeray, or all of 
Thackeray that encumbered him, to the winds, 
have made a consistent and well-knit play, or 
he might have abstracted certain scenes from 
the book, and following Thackeray as closely 
as possible, frankly presented them as indi- 
vidual though related episodes. Piety, we imag- 
ine,forbade the former course; convention prob- 
ably the latter, and the result is an episodic 
piece in a prologue and three acts which 
makes a pleasant enough entertainment, if one 
abandons certain prejudices in favor of ob- 
servance of the unities, but which can only 
by courtesy be called a play. Even so it does 
violence in many respects to the story as 
Thackeray wrote it. It would be tedious to 
enumerate Mr. Mitchell's departures from the 
novel—many of them, of course, inevitable— 
but the important one we mention, though 
without condemnation. To win the sympathies 
of the audience Mr. Mitchell has found it 
necessary to endow the worldly old Major 
with a good deal more ethical nobility than 
that worthy gentleman would ever have 
claimed for himself, or than Thackeray would 
have granted him. 

When all is said, however, one passes an 
evening very pleasantly in the company of 
Major Pendennis, and the experiment was 
worth trying out if only for the opportunity 
it gave John Drew to confound the critics who 
have circumscribed his talents to the imper- 
sonation of drawing-room rdéles. As Major 
Pendennis, stumping and humming, and ha'ing 
through the scenes, Mr. Drew displayed his 
absolute ease in playing a part of eccentric 
comedy. For him it was a decided personal 
triumph. He was well supported by an admir- 
able cast. The role of Arthur Pendennis, dif- 
ficult because badly written, was excellently 
handled by Brandon Tynan. Lester Loner- 








not be diluted by hesitation, nervousness, or 
compunction on the part of the punisher.” 
rmany has shown unmistakably the way 
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impersonation; his daughter, the Junoesque 
Fotheringay, was played with exactly the 
right amount of placid unction by Miss Jane 
Houston. Other good characterizations were 
provided by Miss Helen MackKellar, as Laura 
Bell; Miss Helen Mencken, as Blanche Amory; 
Miss Mary Worth, as Fanny Bolton, and Wal- 
ter Kingsford, as Harry Foker. The produc- 
tion, which is excellently staged, is made by 
John D. Williams at the Criterion Theatre. 
Ss. W. 


“SO LONG LETTY.” 

Quite good of its kind is a just verdict on 
this musical farce presented by Oliver Mo- 
rosco at the Shubert Theatre. It does not 
matter particularly where the scene of a 
musical play is laid, but in this instance it 
happens to be in the trolley-car colony of 
Golden Gate Beach, where two young couples 
occupy two transmogrified trolleys. The plot, 
which is adhered to with truly remarkable 
tenacity, is afforded by the suspicion of each 
member of the quartet that the other's spouse 
would prove a more congenial helpmeet than 
the present incumbent. There is a little 
skating on thin ice when the suspicion is put 
to the test, but despite occasional cracks the 
ice holds up, and although the feet of the 
quartet get cold, they don’t get wet. For the 
rest, the production is well staged and beauti- 
fully dressed, which are the principal quali- 
ties that Broadway desires. The music is 
careful to avoid any perplexing originality 
except such as may be afforded by the addi- 
tion to the orchestra of exotic instruments 
like ukuleles, and the lyrics are of the kind 
that could only be sung. The humor of the 
lines puts no undue strain on the intciligence, 
but Miss Charlotte Greenwood is, as always, 
clever and amusing. Ss. W. 


“OBJECT—MATRIMONY.” 


The play of this name, which was produced 
last week by William A. Brady at the Cohan 
and Harris Theatre, is an attempt by Mon- 
tague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman to 
exploit further the extraordinary success of 
“Potash & Perlmutter.” That it will have 
some success is highly probable; people are 
interested in their own wares and the cloak 
and suit business is New York’s largest in- 
dustry. That it will in any degree repeat 
the success of its prototype is not to be imag- 
ined. The present piece is mechanical farce, 
tricked out with all the externals and appur- 
tenances of “Potash & Perlmutter,” but whol- 
ly lacking that touch of human things which 
raised the other play above the ordinary level 
of its type. It would be depressing to think 
that the sordid money-grubbing which is the 
dominant characteristic of every individual 
in Mr. Glass’s latest production was an accu- 
rate reflection of the types portrayed; but 
even if it is true to life, it is certainly not 
true to art. There is no place on the stage 
for persons who think exclusively in terms of 
dollars and cents any more than there is 
place for a tragic character who is a mur- 
derer and nothing else. Shylock wanted his 
pound of flesh, but that obsession did not 
preclude affection for his daughter or indig- 
nation at the wrongs of his race. If Mr. 
Glass and Mr. Goodman would refer to their 
Aristotle, they would find sage counsel in re- 
gard characters that are properly dra- 
matic. 

It is not worth while to trace the plot im 


to 
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any detail. It is quite unscrupulous 
firm of H. Sachs & Son, on the brink of 
ruptcy, can be saved and reéstablished if its 
creditors know that the head of the firm 
Milton Sachs, is engaged to marry the uny 

daughter of the wealthy Juliu 


the prir 


possessing 
one of 
happens to | in | 


Lesengelt, himself 
itors Milton Sachs 
with his bookkeeper and has every intenti 
but the two, puttin 
that there is no 
engaged 


of marrying her; 
heads together, decide 
jection to his becoming 

Lesengelt for a_ sufficient 


his creditors and obtain another 


to Birdi 
time 


oO Ye 


loan 


off Lesengelt The evolution of this precious 
plot is worked out at a rapid pace whicl 
saves the play from tedium, and the | 


are thickly sprinkled with humorosities « 
purely verbal character—calling a man a 
“skylark” instead of a Shylock is typical 
the modus operandi. Ss. W. 


“COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN.” 


Mr. A. E. Thomas has probably made th 
most, from a dramatic point of view, of Mrs 
Alice Duer Miller’s story of this nam¢ He 
has in any case provided an agreeable eve 
ning’s entertainment; more can hardly be said 


The plot sketches along extravagant lines the 


brave attempts of a Southern belle to sav: 
her household from financial ruin, while her 
father, accompanied by the mother, is in 


Vienna undergoing a most serious operation 
A rich Northerner has agreed to 
homestead for a few months at the consider- | 
able rental of $5,000, provided that there shall | 
no negroes about the place and that a 

well-trained staff of white servants shall be 

installed. At the last moment the 
who had been engaged refused to come and 


take the 


be 


servants | 


the girl to save the situation determines to 
be cook herself, impressing her sister and two 
brothers into service, respectively, as cham 


bermaid, butler, and boot-boy. Here isa situa- | 
tion well adapted to the talents of Miss Ruth 
Chatterton, who manages an Irish brogue with 
considerable success. At times, when al] her 
plans are on the point of going awry, no littl 
pathos is introduced into the situation, espe- 
cially in the scene when “Jane Ellen,” with 
quivering lip and tearful eye, is taken into the 
lap of her comforting black mammy. Mr 
jgruce McRae filled the part of the rich North- | 
erner acceptably, and in the final scene, where | 
he discovers the identity of his pretty cook, 
brings the play to a rather charming close 
The two most important acts, those laid 
spectively in the kitchen and the dining-room, 
might profitably undergo some cutting. Inci- 
dentally, we may remark that the dinner is the 
most realistic meal we have ever seen on the 


re- 


stage. F. 


THE WINTER GARDEN. 


The annual autumn production at the Win- 
ter Garden, “Show of Wonders,” which had its 
opening last week, includes several well-known 
comedians, as the Howard Boys, who in “The 
Lane of Mystic Spirits” gave clever imper- 
sonations of Liszt and Mendelssohn; 
Monroe, who caricatured the somewhat pro- 
miscuous life in a Pullman sleeper; McIntyre | 
and Heath, in their minstrel sketches; Walter 
Kelly as judge in a Virginia court room, and 
John T. Murray. The inevitable feature, Rus- | 
sian dancing, was taken care of by Marilynn 
Miller and Alexis Kosloff. In a programme of 
twenty-three musical numbers, 
“Naughty, Naughty,” was really catchy. 


George 
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| and 


| across 
| presented at the Manhattan Opera House wa: 


| mous piece of programme music 


| his doings on the gallows 
| was given a grotesquely grewsome medigvai 


| best, and it may be said that next to 
| trouchka” and 
| splegel” 
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RICHARD STRAUSS NOVELTIES 


Twelve years ago Ri rd S$ ‘ 
across the Atlantic to conduct the first pe 
formance anywhere of his “Symphonia Do 
mestica.” That was not, howeve the fir 
time that New York heard the pret re of 
one of his works. As long ago as 1854, w! 
Strauss was only twenty, Theodore Thomas 
procured the MS. of his I 
and included it in a programme of the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra. Last week, for the third 


we had the privilege of first witn: 
Witnessing i 


time, 
ing a Strauss novelty. 
right word, for only what 
the eyes was new, the music being th 
“Till Eulenspiegel’'s Merry 
is, next to “Don Juan” 
Transfiguration,” the 
performed of his tone poems. 


was presented to 


f 


miliar Pranks,” 


and “Death 
most frequently 


In his search 


| for subjects for his ballets, Mr. Nijinsky came 


“Till Eulenspiegel,” and what was 


his choreographic conception and arrange 


of the contents, or plot, of this fa 
Strau it 


ment 


was reported, had gladly given his consent 
to the distinguished Polish dancer, who 
as the chief star of the Pallet Russe, 
previously coéperated with him at the pro- 
duction in Paris of the pantomimic ballet, 
“Die Josef-Legende,” Strauss’s latest work 
for the theatre, unless there is truth in the 
rumor that he has completed a new operatic 
score. 

When Strauss published the score of ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel” he coyly kept the details re 
garding the “programme” to himself. “What 
I had in mind when I composed this piece,” 
he wrote to a friend, “would, if clothed in 
words, often seem queer enough, and might 
even give offencs.” Subsequently he relent 
ed, and assisted Wilhelm Mauke in indicat 
113 of his “Musikfiihrer” the 


had 


ing for No. 


| chief pranks of the famous medieval practi- 


| cal joker that he had endeavored to illus 
trate orchestrally. Mr. Nijinsky did not 
deviate greatly from these outlines. He be 


wildered the crowd in the marketplace, up 
setting the stands; he masqueraded as 4a 


| priest, attended to the courting, had his fun 


with the philosophers, and finally atoned for 
a scene to which 
aspect by Robert Edmund Jones, who execut 
ed the background of the pantomime quite 
in the spirit of Bakst. Nijinsky was at his 

“Pe. 
“The Fire Bird” “Till Eulen 
is the most interesting entertain- 
ment the Ballet Russe has placed to its 
credit. Strauss himself would doubtless be 
greatly pleased with it. He had originally 
intended to make an opera of the “Till” 


| plot; and this meets his wishes half way 


At the season’s first Philharmonic concert 
there was another Strauss novelty—the first 


| performance in New York of “Eine Alpen 
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symphonie,” the first tone-poem he has writ- 
ten since the “Symphonia Domestica.” It 
had its first hearing just a year ago in Ber- 
lin, and opinions as to its merits were, as 
usual, widely apart, some pronouncing it the 
most vivid and masterful of his descriptive 
works, while others found it weak in me- 
lodic invention, in structure, and 
crude in its programmatic suggestions. The 
Dresden orchestra had been brought to Ber- 
lin and augmented by local forces to mam- 
moth size, the number of horns, for instance, 


slovenly 


being increased to twenty. It is only at 
the very first performance that Strauss usual- 
ly insists on so huge an orchestra. The 
Philharmonic also was augmented, but not 
to such an extent; yet Mr. Stransky and his 
admirably drilled men rendered the new 
score in the most brilliant fashion and there 
was plenty of applause, but no unusual en- 
thusiasm, the general verdict being that 
while the new work is imposing, it does not 


rank in musical value with the earlier tone 
Not a few thought of Ernest New- 
man’s description of Strauss as a composer 
who “once was a genius.” 

While there is not much evidence of cre- 
ative genius in the “Alpensymphonie,” it is 
a remarkably clever production. As in his 
“Domestica” Strauss attempted avowedly to 
describe a day in his home life, so in the 
new work he attempts to give a day’s out- 
from dawn to dusk, in 
The scenes successively de- 


poems. 


door impressions, 


the mountains. 


picted are: Night—Sunrise—The Ascent— 
Entrance into the Forest—Wandering Be- 
side the Brook—At the Waterfall—Appari- 
tion—On Flowery Meadows—On the Alm 
(sloping pasture)—Lost in the Thicket and 


Brush—On the Glacier—Dangerous Mo- 
On the Summit—Vision—Mists Rise 

The Sun is Gradually Hidden—Elegy— 
Calm Before the Storm—Thunderstorm— 
The Descent—Sunset—Night. 

These cues were written into the score by 
Strauss himself, this time without any 
prompting by friends. But while all these 
directions make the work a piece of pro- 
gramme music, it is obvious that most of the 
details suggested cannot be definitely depict- 
ed in music, but only accompanied by ap- 
propriate strains. The reaching of the sum- 
mit, for instance, is signalized by a grand 
orchestral outburst which, however, would 
be equally appropriate at any triumphal oc- 
Cow-bells and the Alpenhorn are 
introduced for local color. The scintillant 
music of tie Waterfall vividly recalls the 
cascades of Jewels in Dukas’s opera, “Ariane 
et Barbe The climax of the score 


ments 


casion 


Bleue.” 


is the thunderstorm, which, while musically 
less valuable than the storms composed by 
Beethoven, Wagner, Rubinstein, and oth- 
ers, surpasses them all in elemental power 


and vivid realism. To obtain his effects 
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which Paderewski devised for his Polish 

Symphony that was played here a few years 

ago by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Henry T. FINnck. 


Art 


W. M. CHASE. 

William Merritt Chase, who has died in 
his sixty-seventh year, with energies unabat- 
ed, was the ablest painter of face values 
that America has yet produced. It proba- 
bly never occurred to him to paint what was 
not before his eye. He saw the world as a 
display of beautiful surfaces which chal- 
lenged his skill. It was enough to set him 
painting to note the nacreous sheen of a 
fish, or the satiny bloom of fruit, or the wind- 
smoothed dunes about Shinnecock, or the 
fine specific olive of a woman's face. The 
patination and texture of things aroused 
not merely his admiration, but his will to 
possess. He drew unceasingly into his home 
and his several studios thousands of bits of 
old brass and copper, less resplendent and 
more precious pewter, floor weavings of the 
Orient, wall weavings of France and Flan- 
ders, mellow old pictures, barbaric jewelry. 
Ruskin used to carry a few uncut gems in 
his pocket; Chase made a setting for him- 
self of such material. His eye was feline, 
caressing, and requiring to be caressed. 

It is difficult to refer all this to Franklin, 
Indiana, where he was born, November l, 
1849, or to Munich, where he got his first 
serious training in art. He represented 
rather the notion prevalent in Paris of the 
60’s that art is a fine manufacture. How he 
got this from his rather dull master, Wag- 
ner, and his only slightly clever master, the 
younger Kaulbach, is a bit mysterious. Very 
likely, Chase took the idea to Munich with 
him, confirming it at Paris en route. As a 
young portrait painter at St. Louis he had 
had great success with his still lives. 
Throughout his career he could either limber 
up or rest up by producing masterpieces of 
this order. He seemed most himself when 
the problem was simplified to one of eye and 
hand. His art was complete before he was 
thirty, and never greatly varied thereafter. 
He was medalled at the Centennial] Exposi- 
tion in 1876, being twenty-seven years old, 
and constantly won new honors. Despite a 
truly American shrewdness and unfailingly 
American sympathies, he became somewhat 
an exotic in walk and conversation. Through 
the 80’s and 90’s his occasional cloak and his 
habitual flat-brimmed “cylinder” astounded 
the New York philistine as fifty years earlier 
Théophile Gautier’s red waistcoat had scan- 





Strauss called in the aid of the two new 


“musical” instruments—an electric machine 
which emits a shrill and prolonged whistle | 
a whole band of piccolos could not equal, and | 


a thunder-machine, in which rolling cannon- | 
balls merge their sounds with those of huge | 


rattles. This thunder-machine is even more ' 





dalized the bourgeois of Paris. But the some- 
what bristling and Mephistophelian front of 
Chase covered a very real wit and geniality. 
He was an ornament in all company, a true 
citizen of the world. 

The year 1876, his twenty-seventh, was 


terrifying in its results than the tonitruo 





at the Munich Academy as a Herr Professor, 
but he came back to New York instead to be 
the first instructor of the newly formed Art 
Students’ League. It is significant of the 
modern divorce of art from economics that, 
whereas it is very difficult for an artist to 
make his living by practicing his trade, it is 
quite easy for him to make a living by teach. 
ing others to paint. Chase may have be. 
come a teacher chiefly for prudential rea. 
sons. But his theory that painting is a fine 
manufacture implied that it could and should 
be taught. Into his teaching he threw him- 
self with rare wholeheartedness. If art 
should be discreetly manufactured, by the 
same token it should be skilfully exhibited 
and profitably sold. With entire consistency 
Chase associated himself with that Society 
of American Artists which in 1877 began to 
claim for new talent a place on the line. With 
entire propriety he served the Society as its 
president from 1885 to 1895. Meanwhile he 
had painted some of his best portraits, the 
Woman in Black at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the White Shawl at Philadelphia. 
When this militant phase as an organizer 
was over, he set up his own art schoo! in 
1897. It had and still has extraordinary suc- 
cess. It expanded in many directions. Shin- 
necock Hills; not yet holy ground for golf- 
ers, blossomed every summer with feminine 
talent. Chase varied the routine of teaching 
by recreations which involved personally 
conducting eager hordes for summers amid 
the art and nature of Holland, Italy, and 
Spain. It was a distinction of the Chase 
School that the master honestly tried to 
teach painting. Most art schools have taught 
drawing. Apparently the personal dictum of 
Ingres that anybody who can draw can paint 
well enough has frozen into a universal 
dogma. Chase rejected it. He strove to 
make his students see as painters. The color 
was to be the structure. Chase carried his 
pupils as far as he had gone himself. He 
was formed before the inventions of Manet 
and Monet had gained credence, and before 
the still more revolutionary procedures of 
Cézanne had declared themselves. To most 
of the problems of open-air illumination he 
was quite oblivious. He liked an attractive 
object that would “stay put” in the equable 
light of a studio. His art at its best lies 
very close to the more sober phase of For- 
tuny. The aim is merely fine and just ob- 
servation, with swift and delicate execution. 
Being distinctly of the school of the mor- 
ceau bien peint, he was free from its beset- 
ting sin of showing off. The amiable osten- 
tation which was in his personality he kept 
out of his art. There is a sobriety even about 
the most prodigiously clever Chases, even 
in those amazing codfish of his later years. 
His hand never goes off into sheer flourish. 
It is restrained by the loveliness of the 
thing, by the conscience that will not en- 
large on its discovery, but give true record. 
Since Chase’s concern was with beautiful 
surfaces, his art is necessarily one of ep!- 
dermis. He avoided the syncopations, the 
sheer emphasis of structure, to which Manet 





crucial. He could have had his appointment 





had shown the way. He took objects quite 
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at their face value, and rarely invested 
them with the tenderness, mystery, and un- 
derstanding that comes from meditation and 
remembered feelings. He accepted to the 
full the Impressionist convention that every 
time is a first time, though otherwise he took 
nothing from Impressionism. We get in him 
a fine, bare vision, and must not expect 
therewith much contributory enrichment 
from mind and mood. He admired especial- 
ly those painters whose eye is keenest, with 
mood in abeyance, Frans Hals and Velasquez. 

So there are no great Chases, but there is 
a singularly high and even accomplishment. 
His was an extraordinarily well-utilized tal- 
ent. His pictures always suggest high anal- 
ogies. To repeat the distinction of his finer 
portraits one must go to the best of Carolus 
Duran, the early charming Carolus; in our 
time only Alfred Stevens has surpassed the 
cosey richness of Chase’s little interiors; 
while the still-lives perhaps have no rival in 
our day for competent literalness. So far 
as we know, Chase never painted a decora- 
tion, nor desired to do so; never told a story 
in paint, rarely chose any subject that any- 
body else might not have seen. His superior- 
ity was merely to see it more clearly. In 
the lucidity with which he accepted these 
limitations he was eminently of his genera- 
tion. The defect of his art is its profession- 
alism, its savor of the studio. Few artists 
of our time have done more successfully 
what they set themselves to do. Chase be- 
lieved art to be a fine manufacture, and in 
his hands it became such—a manufacture 
intelligently and delicately fine. To lovers 
of things his art will long keep its appeal. 
Few men have painted surfaces better. The 
time will come when men will marvel at 
such a degree of specialization in the artist, 
and in Chase’s case the marvel, possibly the 
regret, will be accompanied by admiration. 


Several magazine articles published a dec- 
ade ago have been combined to make a read- 
able book under the title of “Historic Styles 
in Furniture,” by Virginia Robie (Houghton 
Mifflin; $3 net). Enthusiasm is not easily 
evoked by the appearance of another manual 
of period furniture; there are too many of 
these already, compiled usually from identical 
sources of information, few of them presenting 
a modicum of the results of original research. 
This book, nevertheless, must be hailed as 
one of the best of its kind. It is specific and 
guarded in statements, with commendable 
freedom from bumptiousness and pretence. 
The historical backgrounds of the various 
periods are neatly developed. Some criticisms 
of emphasis might be made if, as one sup- 
poses, the book is meant for general readers 
who are under the influence of present-day 
vogues and vagaries in home furnishing. The 
importance to us, for example, of American 
colonial furniture might have justified ex- 
panding the final chapter, even at the risk 
of a seeming disproportion. Similarly, in view 
of current interest in seventeenth-century 
English furniture, one would like a little “fat- 
tening” of the six pages of text given to 
that era. The illustrations are well chosen 
and printed. In designing the book, however, 
to be most useful judgment might have sug- 
gested selecting rather more pictures of 





pieces, whether foreign or colonial, now on 
view at American museums; for it at least 
has the value of propaganda to show that 
which may cause people to think of looking up 


had not previously been called. The binding 


and are quite admirable. 
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“ELECTION ODDS.” 





It has been frankly admitted on Wall 
Street, during the past week or two, that 
politics and election probabilities have ex- 


from what occurred in the last half of Oc- 
tober, 1912. 


freely bestowed on another market directly 
connected with politics. 
ket for “election odds.” 


character to excite the same curious atten- 
tion that is directed toa “jump in Steel com- 
mon” after talk of a halt in the steel trade. 


on Hughes in the third week of September, 
to 10 to 7 at the opening of October, 10 to 8 


middle of last week, was apparently un- 
precedented. For the odds to widen at the 
close of the campaign has been a familiar 
enough phenomenon. But this year’s ex- 
perience is almost or quite unprecedented; 
it puzzled even Wall Street. 

Aside from interest which financial mar- 
kets take in any signs which foreshadow 
electoral results, it might be argued, especial- 
ly in view of this season’s movement of the 
odds, that Presidential candidacies have be- 
come something much like 
stocks. 


change, are placed by commission brokers, 
the names of the principals not being given 


out. 


vately known to them. 


be none the wiser. 


ing fraternity calls it “hedging.” 


in previous Presidential years? 


actual facts are here presented. 


has determined the market. 





something near by to which their attention | 


and typography are in character with the text | 


erted no influence on the stock market. In| 
that respect, the experience does not differ | 


But the interest which the stock | 
market did not display in politics Wall Street 


This was the mar- | 


The movement of the odds has been of a) 


As a matter of record, the change from 2 tol 


a fortnight ago, and “even money” in the} 


speculative 
Election wagers on Wall Street, like 
buying or selling orders on the Stock Ex- 


Political “insiders” can therefore take 
their “flyers” on the basis of what is pri- 
A campaign com- 
mitteeman may even bet against his own 
candidate, as a railway president may sell 
the stock of his own company, and the world 
Both are bad ethics, 
but each helps to indicate the facts. One may 
even find, in the market for election odds, 
the familiar “covering of shorts.” The sport- 


What, then, is the story of “election odds” 
Most people 
are hazy in mind about the subject; the 
It is a gen- 
eral impression that the odds in the closing 
weeks of other Presidential campaigns have 
never failed to indicate the result, and the 
impression is correct—so far, at any rate, as 
it applies to the period, beginning with 1888, 
when the “Wall Street commission betting” 


Even before that year, the individual bet- 
ting was reported. Garfield in 1880 was a 
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| strong favorite, though the odds fluctuated 
sharply in the autumn. In the neck-and-neck 
| fight of 1884, won by the narrowest of 
margins, even money really prevailed up to 
| Election Day. 

In 1888 Cleveland was a 10-to-8 favorite 
up to the early part of September, An eml- 
nent business man went into Pennsylvania 


| at that time to compel large increase in the 
campaign contributions of the Republican 
manufacturers. Almost overnight, in the 


| week of his return, the odds shifted to 10 
to 8 on Harrison, and there remained until 
Election Day, when Harrison was elected. 

In 1892 the odds were moderately on Cleve- 
land from the beginning of autumn, and 
widened in the closing week of October. He 
polls. It is difficult 
of early Wall Street 
“free-coinage cam- 
that 


was successful at the 
to get authentic figure: 


| betting in the famous 


probable some 


paign” of 1896. It is 

of the betting (not, however, on the Stock 
| Exchange) favored Bryan, until he made 
his New York speech on August 12. After 
| that, however, the odds rose steadily on 
| McKinley. They were 3 to 1 just before 
election. 


In 1900 the odds were on McKinley from 
the start, with a 2-to-l offer at the end of 
the campaign. On Roosevelt, during the 
campaign of 1904, the Wall Street curb was 
offering 2 to 1 as early as September. In 
the week before election, when signs of a 
“landslide” had become unmistakable, the 
odds on Roosevelt got as high as 5 to 1. People 
who had taken the “short end” of the Sep- 
tember odds were “evening-up” at the last. 
| As for 1908, the odds were 2 to 1 on Taft 
| against Bryan in September, widening to 
|3 to 1 in October, with 7 to 2 the bid on 
the day before election. 

There is left in this retrospect only 1912 
an election whose results, except for the 
brief midsummer uncertainties as to Roose- 
velt’s chances in his Third Party campaign, 
were always a mathematical certainty. There 
were at no time Wall Street odds on any 
one but Wilson. During October they wera 
2 to 1, and on the day before election 3 to 1 
and 4 to 1 was quoted. The 4-to-l wagers 
were mostly on Wilson as against Roosevelt, 
the 3-to-l wagers on Wilson as against Taft. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s vote, by States and by popt- 
lar plurality, exceeded Taft’s; to that extent, 
the odds failed to predict correctly. 

Apparently, the course of the election 
wager market of the present campaign has 
not even an approximate parallel in the past, 
except perhaps that of 1888. In 1888, how- 
ever, the reversal of form in the autumn 
odds was admittedly a consequence of new 
campaign money, which has not been a gov- 
erning influence in the present conflict. We 
shall possibly not know, until November 8 
or later, just what it was that caused the 
abnormal change from the 2-to-1 odds of a 
month ago. The anecdote, current a month 
ago, of a Wall Street handler of “commis 
sion bets” who at the time refused to place 
a wager for his principal at the current odds 
—on the ground that they did not repre 
sent a legitimate “sporting probability”— 
will remain to be recalled. 
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Jesus and the 


Christian Religion 
By Francis A. Henry 


8°. $3.00 net. 


The author points out that religion 
to Jesus was personal, that he attempt- 
ed to free it from the cerements of 
rigid externalism, of Jewish legalism, 
of outward rites and forms. But even 
His followers failed to grasp in full 
the inwardness of His teaching, and 
the early Church, unable to free itself 
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The Independence of the 


South American Republics 
A Study in Recognition and Foreign; Policy 
By FREDERIC L. PAXSON 

Professor of History im the University of Wisconsin 


The Standard Book on 
Recognition, now reprinted 
and brought down to date 


Svo, 253 pages, cloth, $2.00 net. 
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Do You Realize the Importance 
of the Caribbean? Read 


CARIBBEAN INTERESTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


By CHESTER LLOYD JONES 
Professor of Political Science University of 
Wisconsin. 


With the Caribbean fast becoming a second 
Mediterranean, the United States must ovententy 
become as interested in the one as England is 1 
the other. This book treats of the Caribbean diplo- 
matically and stratcat with an eye to the 
future. 8vo. Cloth 0 net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
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An authoritative analysis of the collid 
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of New England Republicanism and 
the distribution of the party 
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| Ireland Under the Stuarts and During the Interregnum 


COMPLETION OF THORBURN’S BRITISH BIRDS 
RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A. Hon. LL.D. (Dublin), 


British Birds By 
. “ " Three volumes. 8vo. 
Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. | Author of “Ireland Under the Tudors.” Tiree neat vd 
In 4 Volumes. 4to. With 80 Plates in Color, Showing over | Vol. III. 1660-1690. With Map. $5.00 net. [Jus y. 
400 Species. Price for the Set, $40.00 net. This is the concluding volume of Mr. Bagwell’s Irish His- 
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Mie oe cat a ae ae anata fatentty delineation, above | ‘ryrconnel and the Jacobite Parliament of 1689 are fully” dle 
. — = eae ‘ cussed, as well as the course of the war until after the Boyne. 


no comparison As a pictorial work of reference, Mr. e 
Vols. I and II, 1603-1660. With 2 Maps. $9.50 net. 


Thorburn's book will hold a permanent place.”"—The Athenwum 
(London). 
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The Mi ’ § Fish East and West Through Fifteen Centuries 
. igrations © - Being a General History from B.C. 44 to A.D. 1453 
By ALEXANDER MEEK, M.Sc., Professor of Zotjlogy, Arm- , we ppt _— 
strong College, in the University of Durham, and Director By _BRIGADIER-GENERAL G. F. YOUNG, C.B., Author 
of the Dove Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats of “The Medici. 
With 12 Plates and 128 Illustrations. 8vo. $4.50 net. (In 4 vols.) 8vo. Vol. I. With 58 Mustrations and 2 Maps. 
The author's aim has been to present a systematic account of Vol. II. With 12 Illustrations and 1 Map. Vols. I. and II. 
all the scattered information on the subject published during the $12.00 net. 
last twenty years, developing at the same time a theory of These two volumes cover the history of 800 years up to, in 
the East, the death of the Emperor Leo the Iconoclast in 740, 
and, in the West, the death of Charles Martel in the same year. 
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when she forsook 
the home of her girlhood in 
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Here speaks a brave and healthy soul 
that has tested life and found it good. 

—The Independent 

A master of the Shakespearean sonnet 

form Western Daily Press (England) 


Through all these poems shine a cul- 
tured mind, an earnest spirit, and a heart 
responsive to the beautiful and noble. 
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